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By E. KENT HUBBARD 


For over twenty years I have followed and believed in the tax theories of 
Fred Fairchild of Yale University for he is a man whose reasoning one can 
follow. I have often heard him say that “there is only one way to ‘balance a 
budget, and that is to balance it.” I think, therefore, that unquestionably his 
radio talk to the people of Connecticut on Sunday, March 31, convinced 
many people. He said, “Without going into details I can only express my firm 
opinion that, given the will on the part of the Administration and the Con- 
gress, with support by the leaders of both political parties, the result could be 
accomplished promptly, without causing the starvation of any American 
people and without disrupting any essential and worthwhile governmental 
service. 


He declared that he did not think it true that the peak of governmental 
expenditure has now been passed and that the estimates for 1941 show a 
probable decrease. He added, “If 1941 shows additional expenditures equal to 
the average of the last three years, 1941 expenditures will be greater by a 
billion and a quarter dollars.” 


Fred Fairchild thinks that “‘all the fuss about the deficit and unbalanced 
budget is justified.” He brands it a fallacy to say that “heavy government 
expenditures in excess of revenues are justified as a means of correcting the 
state of business depression and restoring economic prosperity.” 


And here is the kernel of his whole argument—an argument which cannot 
be successfully contradicted—“The sounder theory, I believe, and the one 
more generally accepted by the economists (and he ranks among the greatest 
of American economists) is that capital goods expenditure is of far greater 
significance in the business cycle than consumer spending.” 


When, oh when, will those who determine our national tax policy realize 
their fallacious dictations as outlined in the last two budget messages—that 
it would be very dangerous to reduce the scale of government expenditures 
lest economic recovery be halted and the depression made deeper? 


As Professor Fairchild points out, it is by this time evident that the flood 
of lavish spending by the government should have accomplished its results 
if they are ever to be accomplished. An honest, balanced budget is the crying 
need, and there is need to make a fuss about the deficit. 
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LEGISLATIVE HIGHLIGHTS 


ON THE RECORD 


From the Congressional Record of 
March 13, 1940: 


“EVERY MAN TO HIS TRADE” 


ee R. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speak- 

M« this morning’s Times- 

Herald quotes the Secretary 

of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, as 
saying: 

“When Tom Dewey first ac- 
cepted the role of ‘clamor boy’ 
for the Republican Party, I re- 
marked that he had tossed his 
diaper into the ring. As the re- 
sult of subsequent education in 
infants’ intimate garments, I 
hereby make a public correction. 

I shouldn’t have said diaper. A 
diaper has to be pinned up both 
front and back. 


“This statement shows how little the 
proud father of a sometime proud son 
has learned about pinning on diapers 
from his recent experience. 

“As the Secretary by this time should 
know, if he has—and I assume he has 
—been performing as a good husband, 
a diaper should be put on in this man- 
ner, if you follow the method used 
in the ‘horse and buggy days’. 

“You first fold the diaper into a 
triangle in this way; then you spread 
it smoothly on the bed or crib in this 
manner; then you place the baby on 
it, back down, one point of the triangle 
pointing toward the baby’s feet, and 
laying between its legs. I regret the 
Secretary is not here so that the in- 
struction might be visual. 


“Then you take the two points of 
the diaper, draw them over the baby’s 
hips just below the navel; hold them in 
your left hand and, with your right 
hand, pick up in this manner the third 
point which was down by the baby’s 
knees; draw it up to the other two 


By PAUL W. ADAMS 


points and insert your pin—of course, 
a safety pin—in the diaper, Mr. Secre- 
tary, not in the baby—and one pin— 
not two—is needed. 

“If you want to do a little fancy 
pinning and fasten the baby’s stock- 
ings, then you use two more pins— 
one over each leg where the diaper, as 
it comes around the exterior and in- 
terior portion of the baby’s leg, meets, 
and there you pin those two edges 
and the stockings together. 

“I would not be so explicit, were it 
not that I hope the Secretary of the 
Interior will profit by this information. 
He may even issue a bulletin on it. 

“I have been told, although I have 
had no practical experience, that an- 
other way is to fold the diaper into a 
rectangle, pull the lower edge up be- 
tween the baby’s legs and fasten with 
a pin at the hip on each side. 

“It is barely possible that Dewey 
may, before he is through, pin a diaper 
over the lower part of Secretary Ickes’ 
face and so stop Ickes’ picturesque de- 
scriptions of other people and their 
motives. 

“Perhaps Secretary Ickes should be 
transferred to the Department of Agri- 
culture. Agriculture frequently uses 
a large, wide vehicle, with spikes on a 
roll on the back end, which, at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, makes fre- 
quent trips between the barnyard and 
the fields. 

“(Here the gavel fell.)” 


AN AMAZING THING was un- 
earthed by Senator Holt when the 
Appropriation Bill for the Department 
of Commerce was being considered. 
The salary list of the department dis- 
closed that there was a “Secretary to 
the Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Secretary of Commerce.” Senator 
Holt’s comment was “Shades of 
bureaucracy”! 


THERE WAS A BATTLE OF 
WORDS between Senators Vanden- 
berg and Minton on whether or not 
there would be an Ambassador to 
Russia if there were no funds appro- 
priated for that office. No one knows 
who won. 


THE SMITH BILL (H. R. 8813) 
to amend the National Labor Relations 
Act makes extensive changes in the 
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set-up of the National Labor Relations 
Board. The principal amendments 
proposed: 

(1) Separate the investigatory 
prosecuting and judicial functions of 
the board by providing a. new office 
of Administrator with investigatory 
and prosecuting functions, leaving to 
the Board only the function of hear- 
ing and deciding complaint cases and 
acting in representation cases. 

(2) Provide court review in repre- 
sentation cases, and limit the Board’s 
powers in such cases. 

(3) Protect freedom of proper ex- 
pressions of opinion by the employer, 
provided such expressions are not ac- 
companied by acts of coercion, intimi- 
dation, discrimination or _ threats 
thereof. 

(4) Provide that the rules of evi- 
dence in Federal Courts shall govern 
so far as practicable in the Board’s pro- 
ceedings. 

(5) Require the Board’s findings to 
be based on a preponderance of the 
evidence. 

(6) Define “collective bargaining” 
to eliminate any construction that it 
compels or coerces either party to 
reach an agreement or to make counter- 
proposals. 

(7) Define “employe” so that it will 
not include, for purposes of reinstate- 
ment orders, any employe who was 
wilfully engaged in violent or unlaw- 
ful destruction or seizure of property. 

(8) Limit back pay awards to a 
period of six months. 

(9) Allow employers to petition for 
an election. 

(10) Make certification orders effec- 
tive for one year. 

(11) Forbid the Board to engage in 
mediation, conciliation, or statistical 
work, ‘ 

(12) Revise the preamble, findings 
and policy of the present Act to elim- 
inate the encouragement of collective 
bargaining as a purpose of the Act. 


Action 


STREAM POLLUTION—S. 685. 
Both the House and Senate have passed 
the bill for stream pollution control, 
but the House added a far-reaching 
amendment that “no new source of 
stream pollution, either through sew- 
(Continued on page 25) 








THE CUNO ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 


was still in its infancy. But men 

of vision, who foresaw the opening 
of vast new markets, were pioneering 
the development of the countless de- 
vices without which this industry 
could never have attained its present 
proportions. A substantial share of 
the contributions to the speed, com- 
fort and safety of today’s cars has come 
from industries conceived around new 
or improved automotive parts and 
accessories. 

It was in 1912 that Charles H. Cuno 
and his father, the late Charles F. 
Cuno, founded the Cuno Engineering 
Corporation in Meriden. They had 
seen the necessity for an automotive 
self-starter and had invented and per- 
fected one which operated on acetylene 
gas. It worked well and seemed des- 
tined to wide application. But this 
venture was nipped in the bud by the 
simultaneous invention of the electric 
self-starter. 

In the face of this discouragement, 
they turned to the manufacture of 
ignition timers for gasoline engines. 
Cuno timers won quick acceptance for 
marine engine service and have proved 
so dependable that today, after twenty- 
seven years of unchanged design, they 
are still being produced in substantial 
quantities to meet the customer de- 
mand. 

Thus the company became estab- 
lished, with one employee, occupying 
a small room on one floor of the plant 
erected by the Meriden Board of Trade 
to encourage Meriden industries. Its 
growth since that time is characterized 
by the progressive policies of Charles 
H. Cuno, President and General Man- 
ager. It is an outstanding example of 
how a marketing minded management, 
sensitive to the ever-changing indus- 
trial picture, has not only cultivated 
but also created new markets by re- 
search and ingenious product devel- 
opment. 


I: 1912 the automobile industry 


VIEW of main factory of 
the Cuno Engineering Cor- 
poration, Meriden. Offices 
are also in this building. 





Editor’s Note. Sixty-second in a series of articles published since April, 
1934, on Connecticut’s diversified industries, this story provides an 
excellent example of how a company may progress through the constant 
application of research principles in the solution of countless problems 
in industry. The Cuno organization is one of a large number of Con- 
necticut companies using the “modern pioneering” method to keep in 
the front ranks of industrial progress. 





From the original one small room, 
the company soon expanded to occupy 
an entire floor, then several floors and 
finally the whole building which it 
has since acquired. Continued expan- 
sion resulted in the building two years 
ago of a large addition equipped with 
the most modern facilities. Today over 
two hundred people are employed by 
The Cuno Engineering Corporation. 


Product Development 


Following the introduction of the 
marine timer, the company’s next 
product was an automotive dash light, 
followed by a combination dash and 
trouble light. On the latter unit, cur- 
rent was supplied to the lamp by a 
long cord wound on a reel mounted 
behind the dash. The light which 
could thus be extended to any part 
of the car, was practical and there- 
fore popular in the days when car 
trouble was an every-day occurrence. 














































Dash Light. In 1917, out of the 
reel-type dash light, came the familiar 
Cuno “Electric Match”—the first suc- 
cessful electric automotive cigarette 
lighter ever manufactured. The lighter 
was created by substituting a heating 
element in place of the lamp and in- 
corporating in the reel a_ switch, 
actuated by the unwinding of the 
wire. Through the years of its devel- 
opment from the early cord and reel 
type, through the stages of the non- 
automatic cordless lighter, and finally 
to the present day Cuno automatic 
cordless lighter, it has been used as 
standard equipment on leading makes 
of automobiles. 


Filters—Manifold Uses. The most 
important of all Cuno products is the 
Auto-Klean Filter which embodies a 
revolutionary patented principle of 
edge filtration. It is said to be the only 
filter made which can be positively 
cleaned without interrupting the flow 




































of liquid through it or without loss 
of any liquid. 


Essentially the all-metal Cuno Auto- 
Klean Filter consists of a stack of ex- 
tremely flat wheel shaped discs, each 
one accurately separated from the next 
by a thin metal spacer conforming in 
shape to the hub and spokes of the 
discs but without a rim. The thick- 
ness of the spacer determines the 
degree of filtration. The stack of discs, 
mounted on a rotable shaft, is closed 
at one end, the spaces between disc 
“spokes” forming passages within the 
cartridge which are open at the other 
end to the outlet passage. Fixed along- 
side the stack of discs is a rod holding 
knife-like stationary cleaner blades 
which extend into the slots between 
discs. 

The liquid to be filtered is intro- 
duced into the space surrounding the 
filter element in the sump or housing 
and is forced by the differential pres- 
sure between the inlet and the outlet, 
to flow through the slots between discs 
to the passages within the filter element 
and thence to the outlet. All solids 
larger than the thickness of the spacer 
pieces are retained on the outer 
edges of the discs. When the cart- 
ridge is turned through a complete 
revolution by means of the external 
handle, all foreign solids collected on 
the surface are combed out by the 
stationary cleaner blades and settle to 
the bottom of the sump from whence 
they can be periodically removed. Be- 
cause of the shape and location of 
the cleaner blades, all solids stopped 
by the filter discs are removed, regard- 


less of whether they merely adhere to 
the edge of the discs, or are actually 
lodged between them. 


Cuno first used this principle with 
the introduction in 1926 of its Life- 
time Filter for automotive lubricating 
oil service. Its major appeal was the 
fact that it never needed replacement 
and was guaranteed for the life of the 
car. Its greatest distribution was 
through retail outlets, but it was also 
used for a number of years as stand- 
ard equipment on some of the more 
expensive makes of cars. 


Cuno “continuously cleanable fil- 
ters” soon began to find applications 
for lubricating oil service on indus- 
trial gasoline and Diesel engines, ma- 
chine tools and special machinery. 
Then it spread to fuel oil for oil 
burners, hydraulic oil, coolants and 
cutting oils. Next came widely diversi- 
fied installations in the process indus- 
tries. It became apparent that this 
method of positive mechanical filtra- 
tion could be used to remove unwanted 
solids from all kinds of fluids and that 
its range of applications was as broad 
as all industry. 


Large and small Cuno fil- 
ters—one handles thou- 
sands of gallons per min- 
ute of river water; the 
other keeps dirt from 
reaching your domestic oil 
burner. 
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Night view of Cuno 
tool room. Average il- 
lumination 50 foot 
candles. 


The first step taken by 
Cuno engineers in culti- 
vating this vast new mar- 
ket was to design a line 
of larger filters to provide 
for increased capacity re- 
quirements. Supplementing 
the 144” diameter disc 
cartridges as used in the 
automotive filter, three 
new disc sizes of 2'!4”, 
4.4” and 7.6” diameters 
respectively were added, 
and filters were designed to 
include as many as five cartridges, 
each 7.6” in diameter by 24” long. 
Inlet and outlet connections now 
range from 4” up to 18” standard 
pipe sizes and capacities up to thou- 
sands of gallons per minute. Literally, 
teardrops or torrents can be handled. 

In the manufacture of Cuno Auto- 
Klean Filters, an unusual stamping 
problem is involved. It is necessary to 
produce metal discs in quantities of 
many millions per week which must 
be absolutely flat, without any burrs, 
and accurate to a watchmaker’s stand- 
ards of precision. The first requisite is 
that there must be no variation in 
thickness of the stock from which they 
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are made because the effect of such 
discrepancies is cumulative and might 
be multiplied many times in a cart- 
ridge consisting of several hundred 
discs. For this reason they must be 
made from strip metal rolled especially 
for the company to close tolerances. 
To stamp discs to such accuracy and 
freedom from burrs, a sub-press oper- 
ation would normally be considered 
necessary. Cuno has succeeded in pro- 
ducing these parts in these tremendous 
quantities to exacting specifications 
on high speed press equipment without 
resorting to the use of sub-press dies. 
People familiar with metal stamping 
technique invariably express amaze- 
ment at this accomplishment. 

Before the tools for making 7.6” 
diameter cartridges were even com- 
pleted, an order was received from a 
large automotive plant calling for a 
battery of two sets of four such cart- 
ridges to filter cutting oils supplied 
to about 250 automatic screw ma- 
chines. In this centralized recirculat- 
ing system, the oil was pumped 
through the Cuno Filters at the rate 
of 120,000 gallons per hour to a stor- 
age and cooling tank located on the 
roof from whence it flowed under 
gravity head to the individual ma- 
chines. Shortly afterwards, a similar 
‘group of Cuno filters were installed in 
the grinding department of another 
large motor car manufacturer to 


handle grinder coolant for a battery of 
machines. The improvement in finish 
of the parts greatly reduced the work 
on the final lapping operation and led 
to subsequent filter installations. These 
two early applications were among the 








first indications that a tremendous 
market existed for large capacity units 
for installation in all kinds of cen- 
tralized recirculating systems. 

Industrial applications brought 
many new problems. In most cases, 
the proportion of sludge was found 
to be many times greater than that 
previously encountered in automobile 
lubricating oil service. To obviate fre- 
quent turning of the cartridge by 
hand, motor drives were designed for 
all but the smallest sizes, to slowly 
turn and thus continuously clean the 
filter element. Carrying to its logical 
conclusion the trend to automatic 
operation, Cuno filters for some serv- 
ices are provided with hydraulically 
operated sludge blow-off valves con- 
trolled by a time clock to open at pre- 
determined intervals. Thus the filter 
is completely automatic in operation, 
the fluid flow is never interrupted, and 
no attention is required of the oper- 
ating personnel. 

Almost as rapidly as new applica- 
tions are uncovered, special conditions 
present themselves. It was soon learned 
that the plain steel internals used for 
lubricating oil would not resist rust, 
corrosion or excessive wear caused by 
unusually abrasive sludge. 
steel, brass, bronze and stainless steel 
are all standard materials of construc- 
tion. For special services, any machin- 
able metal or alloy can be used. Cuno 
filters have been constructed to with- 
stand pressures of 6,000 pounds per 
square inch. Operating temperatures 
range from 40° F. up to 750° F. and 
for such extremes, special clearances 
must be provided between working 
parts. The required degree of fil- 
tration also varies from the rela- 
tively course spacing of .125” 
down to .0015” which is approxi- 
mately equivalent to a 400 screen 
mesh. 


Filter Markets. Major filter 
markets fall into several distinct 
groups, the most important of 
which is composed of manufac- 
turers of engines, machine tools 
and special machinery. For Diesel 
lubricating and fuel oil, for ma- 
chine tool lubricating, hydraulic 
and cutting oils, and for forced 


Fifteen million gallons per 
day of river water are 
handled -by these four 
Cuno Flo-Klean filters in- 
stalled in large steel mill. 
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Today, yet 





Self - cleaning in 
flight is this Cuno 
aircraft engine lu- 
bricating oil filter. 









Cut-away 
view of 
CS im-3 
Auto- 
Klean fil- 
ter show- 
ing con- 
struction 
and fluid 


flow. 


feed recirculating lubricating systems 
on all kinds of special machinery, it is 
almost universal practice to incorpo- 
rate the filter into the design as an 
integral part. As such, Cuno Filters 
are used by the manufacturer as stand- 
ard equipment on leading makes of 
machines and engines, and are usually 
built into existing space in the oil 
sump. 

The group of Cuno applications 
next in importance exists almost en- 
tirely in the steel and metal working 
industries on centralized recirculating 
systems. Typical services are steel mill 
lubricating systems, descaling spray 
water and roll body coolant; cutting 
oils, grinder coolant and river water 
for general plant service. Especially 
designed for the removal of fine dirt 
and sand from river water, and for 
the removal of abrasive solids such as 








are present in grinder coolant, the 
Cuno Flo-Klean Filter, operating on 
a new and entirely different principle 
is finding wide application. The Flo- 
Klean is a self-cleaning wire-wound 
filter of extremely low pressure drop. 
Cleaning is accomplished by slowly 
rotating the cartridge past a station- 
ary backwash nozzle by means of a 
motor drive. Thus, each portion of the 
filter element encounters a momentary 
reversal of flow which dislodges the 
accumulated solids. The backwash 
supplied by a booster pump, is ob- 
tained from a portion of the cleaned 
liquid which has already passed through 
the filter and is returned to the sys- 
tem. Thus there is no loss of backwash 
fluid. Four Flo-Klean filters recently 
constructed for a large steel company 
for river water service have a com- 
bined capacity of fifteen million gal- 
lons per day, and just filled the freight 
car in which they were shipped. 
Cuno’s third major market is made 
up of the chemical process industries 
and the closely allied food industries. 
The most spectacular Cuno installa- 
tions are found in these fields on all 
kinds of fluids ranging from alcohol 
to wax, from beer to varnish, from 
gasoline to glue—and also air and 


Both lubricating and fuel 
oil for this Diesel are fil- 
tered by built-in Cuno 
units. 





gases. One installation handles 50 gal- 
lons per minute of rubber cement with 
a viscosity of 26,000 centipoises. A 
method of screening different colors of 
paints through the same filter is a 
recent development. In one case, 
50,000 pounds of blood are filtered 
every ten hours for the removal of a 
fibre-like impurity. Many fine toilet 


Precision boring machine 
showing Cuno oil filter in- 
stallation. 


soaps are passed through Cuno filters 
equipped with steam jackets to hold 
the product within the narrow limits 
of critical temperatures. Fluids with 
viscosities as high as 700,000 S. S. U. 
are being successfully handled. Appli- 
cations on food products include 
chocolate and sugar syrups, fruit juices, 
banana pulp, hydrogenated oils, sauces 
and extracts. 


Aircraft Filters. Just as the Cuno 
Engineering Corporation rose through 
its early years with the growing auto- 
motive industry, the aircraft industry 
was early recognized as one which 
would also rapidly expand and, in so 
doing, open up tremendous new mar- 
kets. In 1928 Cuno engineers designed 
a lubricating oil filter to fit into exist- 
ing space in one aircraft engine to re- 
place the basket strainer then in use. 
It was quickly adopted by the manu- 
facturer as standard equipment on that 
particular model. Its advantages over 
the basket strainer were at once appar- 
ent—maximum area with minimum 
weight and cleaned by a simple twist 
of the external handle, thus eliminat- 
ing a troublesome service operation. 
Within a year Cuno filters were incor- 


(Continued on page 26) 











BRIDGEPORT ENGINEERS STAGE LARGE 
INDUSTRIAL SHOW 


dustrial efficiency, the Industrial 

Tools and Equipment Exhibition 
held at the State Armory in Bridge- 
port, March 6 to 9 inclusive, has been 
widely acclaimed as the largest and 
most successful event of its kind ever 
held in New England. Sponsored by 
the Bridgeport Tool Engineers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., the show was attended 
by approximately 40,000 persons at 
least three-fourths of whom repre- 
sented industrial concerns throughout 
the country. 

Although the Bridgeport exhibit in- 
cluded a substantial number of ma- 
chine tools the majority of the dis- 
plays by one hundred and fifty-four 
exhibitors included such items as cut- 
ting tools, precision instruments, small 
tools, chains and sprockets, motors, 
materials handling equipment, forg- 
ings and castings, control instruments, 
set screws and cap screws, saws, grind- 


Presser etcien a new era in in- 


ing wheels, bearings, cutting materials 
and a number of industrial furnaces. 
Nearly $1,000,000 worth of products 
were included in the exhibition. 

The exhibition was opened officially 
by Governor Baldwin. In his address, 
broadcast over Station WICC, the 
Governor stressed the importance of 
private enterprise based on engineer- 
ing genius and skill as a means of giv- 
ing employment to a vast number of 
Americans. Mayor Jasper McLevy of 
Bridgeport hailed the exhibit as a won- 
derful opportunity for the general pub- 
lic to acquire a liberal education in 
mechanics and a true appreciation of 
the machine industry to New England 
and the contribution made by this 
section of the country to the well- 
being of the rest of the country. 

During the exhibit the Bridgeport 
Tool Engineers Association held tech- 
nical sessions on March 6th and 8th 
and a banquet the evening of March 7. 


a a 





Commander E. R. Henning, U.S.N. 
was the chief speaker at the banquet 
talking on the subject of “Industrial 
Mobilization”. A. V. Bodine, Presi- 
dent, The Bodine Corporation, acted 
as master of ceremonies. Brief remarks 
of welcome were given by Mayor Mc- 
Levy, George F. Hawley, President of 
Bridgeport Manufacturers Association, 
and L. M. Bingham, Commercial Secre- 
tary of the Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut, Inc. 

While the show, in the planning and 
preparatory stage for some 9 months, 
was conceived as an effective stimulus 
to greater production efficiency in the 
future, the purchase and delivery from 
the exhibit floor of some $25,000 
worth of equipment came as a highly 
satisfactory surprise note. One con- 
cern sold 8,000 ball bearings to a new 
customer. Among the other items sold 
were: an expensive automatic lift 

(Continued on page 23) 
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VIEW of one-half of Bridgeport Exhibit. 
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JUST another piece of P & W heavy equipment being moved in the 
course of a day’s work. 





TRANSFORMERS en route to new P & W plant prior to setting on roof. 


ROGER 
SHERMAN 
MAKES MOVING 
RECORD 


Editor’s Note: This word and pic- 
ture story depicts a part of the 
Pratt and Whitney drama of trans- 
ferring machinery and equipment 
from its old building to the new 
plant by the Sherman organization 
in the seemingly incredible time of 
less than 90 days. The Roger Sher- 
man Transfer Co., a regular adver- 
tiser in Connecticut Industry for 
the past several months, has also 
participated in numerous other 
large industrial moving operations 
throughout the state. Connecticut 
Industry acknowledges invaluable 
assistance of John Wightman, 
financial editor, Hartford Times, 
in furnishing facts and much of 
the copy for this descriptive ar- 
ticle. 








HE removal of some 23,000 
tons of stock and machinery— 
much of it delicate precision 
equipment—from the old Capitol 
Avenue factories to the new Charter 


Oak plant of the Pratt & Whitney 


HEAVY tanks on way to P & W 
plant. 













division of Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany, in the space of less than 90 days, 
was the record set by the Roger Sher- 
man Transfer Company. 

The job is believed to be the largest 
of its kind ever accomplished in this 
section. 

The largest single piece of machinery 
moved into position in the Pratt & 
Whitney plant was a giant 75-ton 
planer which the Sherman Company 
moved into place from the siding. 

Aside from plant equipment, shaft- 
ing, office furniture and numerous 
other items the Niles job involved the 
transfer of a total of 2,341 machines 
weighing anywhere from one to S55 
tons, and stock and raw material in- 
volving some 20,000 tons. 

For the work, a maximum of 150 
men, six tractors, four low-bed trail- CATERPILLAR tractor towing heavy machine from Sherman truck to 
ers, 22 winch trucks, and two truck position at new plant. 
cranes, were used, along with much 
special equipment, including a new 
type of skid which nearly triples the 
speed of handling heavy, cumbersome 
machinery, small tools, cable slings, 
chains and binders, tie ropes, padding 
and large quantities of canvas. 

The firm devised numerous time 
and labor-saving methods to handle 
the job, such as special two and three- 
truck loading platforms, rubber-tired 


(Continued on page 27) 


35-TON capacity low-bed trailer 
hauling planer from P & W old 
plant to new. 


FLEET of Sherman trucks unload- 
ing at P & W new plant. 








Acquisition 


THE NORTHAM WARREN 
FACTORY in Stamford was com- 
pleted and ready for machinery on 
March 4, or exactly four months from 
the day when Governor Baldwin laid 
the cornerstone, last November 4. This 
plant, one of the largest industrial 
buildings erected in western Connecti- 
cut in several years, was constructed 
of glass, terra cotta brick, and steel 
by the Dyker Building Company of 
New York, industrial engineering divi- 
sion of the Chanin organization. The 
floor area is about 175,000 square feet 
or the equivalent of about four acres. 

Pleasingly modern, this new plant 
has about 40,000 square feet of glass 
in the continuous windows of the first 
and second floors. The exterior is of 
gray brick above and below the win- 
dows which form about 75% of the 
entire walls. A two-story entrance 
tower of structural glass brick is the 
principal decorative feature of the 
building. 

It is understood that the Northam 
Warren Corporation will move its ac- 
tivities to Stamford from its New 
York plant as early this spring as 
operating conditions will permit, prob- 
ably during April. 
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RAYMOND O. BACKES, vice presi- 
dent of M. Backes & Sons, Inc., fire- 
works manufacturers of Wallingford, 
and one of Wallingford’s representa- 
tives in the General Assembly, has re- 
cently purchased the assets of the 
Kavanagh Coal Company of Meriden. 
The company, established in 1925 by 
the late Edward F. Kavanagh, has 
been operated for the last three years 
by his widow, Mrs. Margaret Kava- 


NEWS 


nagh. The company will be renamed 
the Backes Coal Company. 
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THE KITCHEN COMBINATION 
PRODUCTION COMPANY is re- 
modeling its recently acquired plant in 
Norwalk, and will begin the manu- 
facture of an entirely new ‘product— 
a steel cabinet-like unit containing an 
electric refrigerator, a sink with a 
built-in dishdryer, cupboards, a gas 
stove, and a multitude of shelves and 
drawers—on May 1. The white enamel 
cabinet is constructed with stainless 
steel table tops and sink, and is de- 
signed to fit in a space from a little 
more than six to ten feet. It will be 
priced under the cost of a stove, sink, 
refrigerator, and cabinets when pur- 
chased separately. It is expected to find 
a wide market in new apartment build- 
ings and residential development. 

This innovation product is the 
invention of Guyon L. C. Earle of 
Forest Hills, Long Island, architect 
and builder, whose inventions in the 
design and planning of houses and 
apartments have been incorporated in 
thousands of buildings. Production at 
the Norwalk plant will be in charge 
of James R. Haley, plant superinten- 
dent of the Wellbilt Stove Company, 
Maspeth, Long Island, for the past six 
years. Some 45 persons are expected to 
be employed. 


x** 
WILMOTT AND _- CASSIDY, 
Brooklyn chemical manufacturers, 


signed a contract early in March to 
purchase land in the old Fair Grounds 
area in Norwalk. They expect to erect 
a plant in the near future. The com- 
pany, which has operated a plant in 
Brooklyn for many years, is a pros- 
perous one and ranks high in the 
chemical business. 


Work Gloves on Parade 


Here’s the kind of an item that used to be buried in a drawer out 


of sight. 


FORUM 


Calendar 


THE NEW HAVEN CHAPTER, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COST ACCOUNTANTS, will hold 
a joint meeting with the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers in 
the Ballroom of the YWCA, Tuesday 
evening, April 23. The meeting will 
be preceded by a dinner at 6:30. 


H. V. Coes of Ford, Bacon and 
Davis, Inc., Engineers, will speak on 
“The Technique of Estimating.” He 
will discuss estimating in its various 
phases and particularly the problem of 
costs for new products, new models 
and on major changes in existing 
models. 


xk 


THE INDUSTRIAL ADVERTIS- 
ING AND MARKETING COUN- 
CIL, Western New England chapter 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, will hold its next meeting 
at the Bond Hotel, Hartford, on April 
11. Mr. Frank Pensinger, advertising 
manager of the Landis Machine Com- 
pany, Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, will 
be the featured speaker. He will talk 
on “Industrial Photography.” The 
meeting will convene at 6:30. 


Carl Gray, Chairman of the Gover- 
nor’s Re-employment Commission, 
discussed the employment problem 
from the standpoint of industry at the 
Council’s last meeting held in Water- 
bury, March 14. He stated that indus- 
trial advertising men were in a posi- 
tion to do much in helping local un- 
employed men to better fit themselves 
for plant jobs by promoting trade 
school training and other forms of 
training. 


Now, with a counter display box like this, the gloves come cut 
of hiding and remind store visitors that they’re something mighty 
handy to have for work on the car, in the garden, or around 
home or place of business. Which, of course, is in line with 


modern merchandising knowledge that eye-appeal makes 


sales. 


Call in ROBERTSON for effective display ideas 


and for folding paper boxes. 
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FORTY KEY SALES REPRESEN- 
TATIVES of the Bryant Electric 
Company of Bridgeport visited the 
wiring device and plastic plants of 
the company on February 27 as a 
part of a sales conference held at the 
plant during the last week of Feb- 
ruary. 

Harry E. Seim, vice president and 
general manager, presided at a dinner 
at the Brooklawn Country Club on 
February 26 during which the plans 
for an enlarged sales promotion pro- 
gram were outlined. The speakers at 
the dinner included: H. Lee O’Don- 
nell, wiring device superintendent; 
Charles Smith, plastics plant super- 
intendent; F. C. Esser, purchasing 
agent; Sam Booth, treasurer: Harold 
Hey, wiring device sales manager; Roy 
Cunningham, plastics division sales 
manager. During the week the follow- 
ing led discussions: H. P. Harris, 
assistant sales manager; Wilson Craw- 
ford, Jr.; Beeton Launder; and F. F. 
Herold, advertising manager. Visitors 
included sales managers and field rep- 
resentatives from all sections of the 


country. 
xk 


ALPECK L. ZEITUNG, director of 
sterling and plated flatware sales of the 
International Silver Company, ex- 
plained “The Selling Job the Inter- 
national Silver Company Has To Do” 
before 150 foremen of the concern at 
its third meeting of the season held 
February 19 in Insilco Hall, Meriden. 
On the same program was shown a 
sound motion picture, “On Wheels 
Through Africa,” by Roy C. Wilcox, 
executive vice president and secretary 
of the company. Five acts of vaude- 
ville and a social hour completed the 
entertainment features. 


Celebration 


D. S. YOUNGHOLM,, vice president 
of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, feted 133 
employees of the Bryant Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, an affiliate of West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, who had service records of 
thirty years or more at a dinner given 
in their honor on March 14 in the 
Men’s Club at the plant. 

Charles Ritchel, who has a service 
record of 48 years, the longest in the 
company, was a speaker with Mr. 
Youngholm. Harry E. Seim, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, was the 
toastmaster. A special salute was given 
to six men with 40 year records as 






follows: C. L. Sundine, Frank Downs, 
Eugene Ritchel, John Brinsord, and 
J. R. Topping. 

A rebroadcast of the Westinghouse 
“Musical Americana” and a_ radio 
show featuring the activities of the 
wiring device and plastic divisions of 
the local plant were an important part 
of the dinner program. 
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THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COM- 
PANY celebrates its 75th anniver- 
sary this year with the prediction of 
greater accomplishments because of 
the recent completion of the greatest 
modernization program ever under- 
taken by the company. During the 
past few years this program of mod- 
ernization has taken place in practi- 
cally all departments of the plant. 

First, the new rolling mill was com- 
pleted late in 1938 and by December, 
1939 it had attained a volume of pro- 
duction which indicated that the plant 
was completed in time to benefit by 
the increased business of the nation. 

The tube mill was improved with 
the addition of the most modern type 
of tube extrusion equipment in Sep- 
tember, 1939. The Fabricating Divi- 
sion also shared in the modernization 
program, particularly in the plating 
departments where up-to-date nickel 
and chromium plating units of semi- 
automatic design were installed. 

While the company is old from the 
standpoint of seventy-five years of 
existence, it is new from the stand- 
point of modern equipment and its 
ability to produce brass, bronze and 
copper products made to the most 
exacting specifications. 


Comments 


NEWSPAPERS OF BRIDGEPORT 
have been high in their praise of the 
recent action taken by the Bridgeport 
Manufacturers Association on a large 
housing project for the South End of 
the city. It went on record definitely 
as boosting the project and objected 
only to locating such projects on the 
site occupied by the Eastern Malleable 
Iron Company. The Bridgeport group 
authorized its president, George S. 
Hawley, to confer with Mayor McLevy 
to obtain his aid for the South End 


housing program. 
x** 


THE FARREL - BIRMINGHAM 
COMPANY in-a friendly gesture to 
a neighboring community, voluntarily 
shut down the big electric furnace at 
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its Ansonia plant to enable the Derby 
Gas and Electric Company to trans- 
mit power to Seymour which had been 
without electricity since the lines of 
the Connecticut Light and Power 
Company broke during the previous 
day. The closing of the plant left the 
Derby Gas and Electric Company with 
enough surplus power to supply Sey- 
mour until repairs were completed. 

The closing of the plant occasioned 
a day’s delay in the heating, but in 
the opinion of President Nelson W. 
Pickering, light and power for stricken 
Seymour was of greater import than 
the day’s delay in operations at his 
own plant. 


xk 


THE WM. SCHOLLHORN COM- 
PANY of New Haven, makers of 
pliers, nippers, and other plier action 
tools, recently received from Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd at West Base, Ant- 
arctica, the following message: 
“Warmest regards from a cold 
place stop have had many occa- 
sions to be grateful for your 
friendly assistance.” 
This is the second time that Bernard 
Pliers, made by the Wm. Schollhorn 
Company, and other Schollhorn tools, 
have been used by Admiral Byrd in the 
South Pole. 

Said Mr. Heise, General Manager of 
the Wm. Schollhorn Company, “It is 
gratifying to know that our tools are 
so good that they give satisfaction 
even under extreme conditions such as 
exist when used by Admiral Byrd and 
his men at Antarctica.” 

Schollhorn tools have also been car- 
ried by other expeditions into tropical 
countries and, in fact, are used on the 
farm, in factories and in homes 
throughout the world. 


Development 


CHARLES E. ROLFE, Chairman of 
the Connecticut Development Com- 
mission, writing in the February issue 
(Vol. 1, No. 1) of the Commission’s 
new publication, “Connecticut Prog- 
ress,” said in part: 


“Our job is to sell the State of Con- 
necticut!” 

“First, we want to make certain 
that every resident of Connecticut 
enlists in this campaign. There is some- 
thing for each individual to do. Hav- 
ing enlisted, we should learn all we 
can about our state and about the ad- 
vantages of living and working here. 
We should do everything we can to 














fit ourselves to be better salesmen for 
Connecticut. . 

“We want to attract new industries 
to Connecticut. You have heard some- 
thing of the importance of this objec- 
tive. You may be interested to know 
that our Commission has a complete 
record of every available manufactur- 
ing plant in the state. Every day we 
are sending this information to those 
who plan to start new businesses or 
who for some reason must move from 
old locations. Local chambers of com- 
merce, the State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the State Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and other agencies are cooper- 
ating with us. 

“While we are all encouraging new 
businesses and industries to locate here, 
we are not attempting to obtain indus- 
tries which are satisfactorily located 
elsewhere. Neither do we intend to 
bring in concerns which are economi- 
cally unsound. To repeat: we want 
New industries—those which will find 
operation here profitable because labor, 
market, raw material, distribution and 
other important economic factors are 
favorable. These new industries will 
supplement but not supplant those 
now operating here. 

“Industry is not our only concern, 
however. We want to attract more 
vacationists and permanent residents. 
We say to people outside Connecticut: 
‘Come and see our shores, our hills, 
our lakes and our historic shrines. We 
know you will like it here.’ 

“Travel and recreation is Connecti- 
cut’s third largest industry—an in- 
dustry which brings an_ estimated 
forty million dollars into our state 
every year. We want people to come 
here, to enjoy themselves—and, when 
they must leave, to go away singing 
the praises of our state and of our 
people. ... 

“Our foremost salesman is, of course, 
our first citizen—Governor Baldwin. 
Under his leadership this sales job can 
be carried on by every one of us—by 
the craftsman at his lathe; by the 
transportation worker; by the filling 
station attendant; by the clerk in the 
neighborhood store; by the traffic 
officer; by the farmer; by the house- 
wife. 

“Tt is our job—Yours and Mine— 
to sell Connecticut, to see that more 
and more people learn what we already 
know: Connecticut, ‘the land of steady 
habits,’ is a good place in which to 
live—and work—and play!” 

tee 


IN A DECISION RECENTLY 
HANDED DOWN by Judge Edward 









RUBBER 
—— HAD LITTLE VALUE 
THA VACAN/ZING WAS 
DISCOVERED AND PATENTED. 
TODAY, THANKS TO 
RESEARCH, MORE THAN 
30,000 DIFFERENT 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Ss 
ORIGINALLY 
DEFINED 
AS THE AREA A YOKE OF OXEN 
COULD PLOW IN A DAY. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT WAS 
ONLY $37,000 
(837. (/N THE TERM 
OF ANDREW JACKSON) 

LOWEST IN HISTORY... 


Daly of the Superior Court in the in- 
junction suit brought by George Rood 
of Willimantic against the Town of 
Windham, an end was put to the prac- 
tice of appropriating money for bring- 
ing new industries into the towns of 
Connecticut. 

The Town of Windham, at a special 
town meeting last year, had appro- 
priated $5,000 as an inducement to 
the Electro Motive Manufacturing 
Company to move from New York to 
Willimantic, located in the Town of 
Windham. Soon after, Mr. Rood, act- 
ing as a taxpayer, filed suit in Wind- 
ham County Superior Court asking 
for an injunction on the grounds that 
it was illegal to make such an appro- 
priation since the power to make such 
grants has never been granted to the 
town by statute and it constituted the 
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THE POCKETBOOK 
of KNOWLEDGE :3: 








= 600,000 ACRES 
ARE USED IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF EVERY 
MILLION LOW-PRICED 


Since 1929, THE 

In NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH WORKERS IN 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY HAS 
INCREASED SOURFOLD, 


aiding of private enterprise by the use 
of public funds raised by taxation. In 
his decision Judge Daly declared in 
part: 


“The sum of $4,452 has already 
been expended for the purpose stated 
in the resolution, leaving $548 unex- 
pended. The board of selectmen have 
agreed that this unexpended balance be 
expended for the purpose stated in the 
resolution. 


“An injunction may be properly 
issued to enjoin and restrain the pay- 
ment of town funds for something 
other than a public purpose. However 
commendable the proposed movement, 
it must be, and is frankly conceded 
that public funds to be provided by 
taxation may be expended only for 
a public purpose .. .” 





MAYOR A. W. O’CONNELL 
recently told members of the Norwich 
Lions Club that he believed it was 
necessary to raise $200,000 in order to 
induce new industries to locate in the 
community. He suggested that the 
city and county appropriate $25,000 
each, that another $50,000 be secured 
through a campaign in which all civic- 
minded organizations would partici- 
pate, and that the resulting $100,000 
be doubled with a mortgage for a simi- 
lar amount. By means of this fund he 
believed it would be possible to build 
new or remodel any present factory 
site to conform to the needs of the 
prospect; also, the construction work 
could be done by local workers. 


Died 


GEORGE E. HAMMANN, 73, 
president of the Progressive Manufac- 
turing Company of Torrington and 
former judge of the Torrington city 
court, died at the Hungerford City 
Hospital Monday afternoon, March 18, 
after two years of declining health. 

Born in Hancock, Maryland, July 
25, 1866, Mr. Hammann came to Tor- 
rington when he was 33 years of age 
as export manager of the old Eagle 
Bicycle Company. After liquidation 
of that concern, Mr. Hammann was 
named secretary and treasurer of the 
successor, the Progressive Manufac- 
turing Company, a position in which 
he continued until 1936 when he be- 
came president upon the death of 
George B. Alvord. 

Judge Hammann was a member of 
the Board of Governors and an active 
member of the Torrington Club for 
many years. He was an organizer and 
a member of the building committee 
for the Torrington Country Club of 
which he was president for three years. 
He was for many years a director of 
the Manufacturers Association of Con- 


necticut and also headed the Em- 
ployers Association of Litchfield 
County. 


Funeral services were held from the 
Tompkins-North Funeral Home, Tor- 
rington at 2:00 p. m., Wednesday, 


March 20. 
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DEWITT PAGE, chairman of the 
New Departure Division of General 
Motors, Bristol, died suddenly Febru- 
ary 28 in Miami, Florida, at the age 
of 70. 

Forty-six years ago, after having 
worked at several different jobs as 
clerk because of the force of economic 


circumstances brought about by the 
loss of his father prior to the com- 
pletion of his schooling, Dewitt Page 
came to work for the New Departure 
Company in Bristol for the princely 
sum of $9.00 per week. At the time 
the New Departure Company made 
only doorbells and employed 22 men 
as compared to the 6,500 now on the 
company’s payroll. In those days the 
sixty hour workweek was in vogue 
while now the average workweek is 
40 hours. The average wage of the 
company was only slightly above $7.50 
a week while today the average wage 
at the New Departure plant is ap- 
proximately $32.00 per week. The 
plant was assessed for $13,000 when 
Mr. Page was first employed and for 
$8,625,110 in 1939. In 1894 the com- 
pany paid the City of Bristol $195 
in taxes as compared to $222,014.90 
for 1939. 


The foregoing facts indicate the 
contribution of Mr. Page’s brilliant 
record of achievement during the bet- 
ter part of a half century for he had 
no small part in aiding the company 
in its tremendous growth. His genial 
ways and untiring energy enabled him 
to demonstrate his ability as a sales- 
man. With the advent of the auto- 
mobile, manufacturers turned to the 
New Departure Company to supply 
ball bearings which had found a place 
in the coaster brake. Through alert 
attention to details of the business, 
Mr. Page’s value to the business re- 
ceived increasing recognition and in 
due course he became its president and 
general manager. A large share of the 
credit for the development of that 
little factory which a half century 
ago began making doorbells, is due 
to the sound judgment, progressive 
methods and organizing ability of 
“Dewey” Page. The pioneering spirit 
was in him, and he found plenty of 
opportunities to give it expression. 

Although he reached a high degree 
of financial success, he still retained 
those human qualities which made him 


beloved of all who knew him. 


Education 


A “JOB TRAINING” course was 
opened at the State Trade School in 
Manchester on Monday, March 25, 
making the fourth project since the 
“job training” plan was inaugurated 
at the trade school in Hartford last 
year. Ten young men were selected 
for the first group which meets from 
5:30 p. m. until 2:00 a. m. each night 
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for a period of five weeks, or until 
200 hours have been completed. New 
men will be taken on as rapidly as men 
are “graduated.” 

The purpose of the course, accord- 
ing to Carl A. Gray, Chairman of the 
State Reemployment Commission, is 
the same as those already in operation 
in Hartford, Bridgeport and Meriden; 
that is, to give young men who show 
ability in mechanical lines the funda- 
mentals of shop practice and also to 
provide a medium for the “‘skill-rusty” 
to polish up their abilities. 

The Manchester committee is headed 
by Howell Cheney, as chairman, and 
John G. Echmalian, director of the 
state trade school. 


Expansion 


UNITED ILLUMINATING COM- 
PANY has just announced through 
its president, James W. Hook a $5 mil- 
lion $500 thousand construction pro- 
gram involving a new 25 thousand 
kilowatt generator installation at 
Bridgeport and interconnection of the 
Bridgeport and New Haven plants. 

The project, according to Mr. 
Hook’s annual report to stockholders, 
was the result of a year’s study of 
plant and equipment to determine their 
adequacy under existing and possible 
emergency conditions, and will be 
financed entirely with funds in the 
company’s investment account—re- 
ported to have a market value of $6 
million $335 thousand. 

The Bridgeport installation, which 
includes boilers and auxiliary equip- 
ment such as a 13,800 volt bus, will 
supplement equipment in use for 20 
years or more, which will then be 
used for reserve purposes. The new 
tie-line between the two cities, prin- 
cipal United Illuminating territory, a 
66 thousand volt three-phase two cir- 
cuit line, is regarded as a first step 
toward interconnection of the UI 
system with the Connecticut Light 
and Power Company. 

Two additional boilers will be in- 
stalled at the New Haven generating 
station, these being required to com- 
plete the set-up there and bring boiler 
capacity to the level of already- 
installed generating capacity. 

xk 


THE RISDON MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY of Naugatuck has 
recently placed sizeable orders for ma- 
chinery and equipment to handle in- 
creased business. The new equipment 
is expected to be used in the finishing 











department for which a new building 
was erected last year. 


Grievance 


CONNECTICUT RANKED FIRST 
in New England for speedy settlement 
of labor controversies during the first 
six months of 1939, according to a 
recent analysis made by the Connecti- 
cut Development Commission. On the 
basis of days lost from work per man, 
Connecticut set a record of 1.7 days 
for the first quarter and 8.2 days in 
the second three months’ period. The 
nearest approach to these figures 
among New England states was made 
in Massachusetts where six days per 
man were lost in the first quarter and 
8.5 days in the second. 

Rhode Island lost 11.6 days per man 
in the first quarter and 23 days in the 
second. During the six months’ period 
16 strikes were reported in Connecti- 
cut, 45 in Massachusetts, 10 in Rhode 
Island, four in Maine, one in New 
Hampshire, and none in Vermont. 


Paycheck 


THE WILLIAM L. GILBERT 
CLOCK CORPORATION of Win- 
sted, recently announced a five per- 
cent increase in its entire wage scale, 
effective March 10. While conditions 
in the clock industry have not been 
of the best that might be hoped for, 
the company is broadening its pro- 
gram of manufacturing efficiency and 
economy which it hopes will bring 
further reduction in costs and expenses 
to offset, at least in part, the additional! 
payroll expense item of some $25,000. 
The increase affects some 450 em- 
ployees, including office and factory. 

The effectiveness of the company’s 
policy, to plan its production to assure 
its workers of regular work without 
layoff, may be observed by the fact 
that more than 350 of the company’s 
workers enjoyed steady work, week in 
and week out, during the entire time 
since 1934 when the new company was 
formed. 


Personnel 


A. H. D’ARCAMBAL, sales man- 


ager of the small tool and gauge de- 
partment of Pratt & Whitney division, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, was 
elected president of the American So- 
ciety of Tool Engineers at its annual 











dinner at the Hotel New Yorker, 
March 8. Mr. d’Arcambal, a noted 
metallurgist, succeeds James R. 
Weaver of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company as head of 
the society. 

After graduating from the engineer- 
ing department of the University of 
Michigan in 1912, Mr. d’Arcambal 
was connected with various auto- 
motive plants in the Detroit district 
until he became chief metallurgist 
with the Wright-Martin Aircraft in 
1918. Since 1919, he has been con- 
nected with Pratt & Whitney, first as 
chief metallurgist, then as sales man- 
ager and consulting metallurgist. He 
has long been active in the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, the American 
Society of Metals of which he was 
national president in 1932, the Amer- 
ican Society for Steel Treating which 
he headed in 1931, and the Hartford 
Engineers Club. Mr. d’Arcambal has 
also been prominent in activities de- 
signed to promote research in industry. 

KK 


NORMAN B. BERTOLETTE, presi- 
dent of the Hartford Gas Company, 
was recently made a member of the 
board of directors of Gas Exhibits, Inc., 
for 1940. The organization sponsors 
the Court of Flame exhibit at the 
New York World’s Fair. It is under- 
stood that a new exhibit is being built 
for the 1940 edition of the New York 
World’s Fair called ““Gas Wonderland.” 
Another feature will be “Tiny Town,” 
a typical American suburb in minia- 


ture. 
xk 


ROBERT E. CARROLL was recently 
named a vice-president of the Arrow- 
Hart & Hegeman Electric Company, 
Hartford. Mr. Carroll first became 
associated with the Arrow Electric 
Company in 1927 in the Production 
Department. 

xk 
GEORGE A. SMITH, assistant man- 
ager of the Meriden division, New 
Departure, has recently been promoted 
to the post of assistant general man- 
ager of the Hydra Matic transmission 
division of General Motors in Detroit. 
This division is engaged in the manu- 
facture of the new automatic trans- 
mission which was this year introduced 
in the Oldsmobile car. 

Mr. Smith came to New Departure 
in July, 1920 as inspection supervisor 
at the Meriden plant, and advanced 
rapidly through various positions at 
Meriden and Elmwood until his ap- 
pointment in February, 1939, as assist- 
ant manager at the Meriden Division. 
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CHAUNCEY S. GARLAND, fore- 
man of the Making Departments of 
the U. S. Rubber Company’s footwear 
division at Naugatuck, has _ been 
selected to head the company’s new 
footwear division soon to be estab- 
lished in the Argentine. Mr. Garland 
is expected to leave to take up his new 
duties in the Argentine on September 
1. It is understood that the U. S. 
Rubber Company will not only pro- 
duce footwear in its new South Amer- 
ican plant, but also tires and tubes. 
Loss of the company’s export business 
due to import duties in the Argentine 
is said to be the reason for the estab- 
lishment of the new plant. 


x** 


CLARENCE F. BENNETT, presi- 
dent of the Stanley Works, also the 
New Britain General Hospital and the 
Community Chest, and chairman of 
the Municipal Board of Public Wel- 
fare, was the recipient of high tribute 
paid by the Press Club of New Britain 
as the “outstanding citizen of 1939 
for meritorious civic service per- 
formed.” More than 220 men from all 
walks of life in the city attended the 
Press Club’s Annual Dinner given at 
the Shuttle Meadow Club in New Brit- 


ain in honor of Mr. Bennett. 


Speakers at the dinner included four 
prominent men, representing the four 
organizations of which Mr. Bennett 
is the chief. They were John L. Doyle, 
superintendent of the Public Welfare 
Department; Joseph W. Roche, vice 
president of the Community Chest; 
Patrick F. King, an officer of the 
Stanley Works, and William E. Att- 
wood, a director of New Britain Hos- 
pital. President Quinlan presented Mr. 
Bennett with a life membership in the 
club with an engraved parchment 
citing the many unselfish services he 
had rendered to New Britain and its 
many institutions and organizations. 

Responding to the praise given him, 
Mr. Bennett modestly disclaimed the 
achievements for which he was given 
credit by saying that always when 
there had been a service to be per- 
formed, he had had the backing and 
support of the public spirited citizens 
of New Britain to whom was due the 
credit for the success of the various 
endeavors undertaken. 


xk & 
COMMANDER NELSON’ W. 


PICKERING, president of the Far- 
rel-Birmingham Company of Ansonia, 
and high-ranking U. S. Naval Reserve 
and Connecticut Naval Militia officer, 











was recently selected by the Navy 
Department for promotion to captain 
of which there are not more than 13 
in the Reserve Service in the United 
States. This commission, when for- 
mally announced, will be retroactive 
to July, 1939. 

Commander Pickering is commander 
of both the State Naval Militia and 
the U. S. Naval Reserve in Connecti- 
cut and is a member of the Governor’s 
staff. He served in the Navy from 
1904 to 1919 and since then has been 
connected with the Reserve in addi- 
tion to his many business interests. 


Pulse 


PRELIMINARY INDEX FIGURES 
issued by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board indicate that the decline 
in- new orders that followed the up- 
surge of industrial buying at the out- 
break of the war has been virtually 
checked and inventories of manufac- 
turers have increased for the fifth con- 
secutive month. 
xk 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENG- 
LAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 
for the first quarter of 1940 through 
its directors declared a dividend of 
$1.75 per share on the capital stock. 
The dividend is payable on Monday, 
April 15, 1940, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on March 


29. 
xk 


A MANUFACTURING SURVEY 
recently completed by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce shows Fairfield 
and New Haven Counties as ranking 
among the highest of the country’s 
3,070 counties in the value of manu- 
factures produced and money spent 
for maufacturing necessities. Fairfield 
County ranks 26th in the nation in 
the value of products manufactured 
and 35th in the cost of materials for 
manufacturing. New Haven County 
ranks 24th in the value of products 
manufactured, the only Connecticut 
county to lead Fairfield, and ranked 
36th in the amount of money spent 
for manufacturing necessities. 


x*k 


THE AMERICAN PAPER GOODS 
COMPANY earnings for 1939 
amounted to $123,860.46, according 
to the annual statement to stockhold- 
ers issued recently. President Bacon’s 
message to the stockholders said in 
part that the year 1939 “‘as anticipated, 
brought an increased volume of busi- 





ness over that enjoyed in 1938 which 
resulted in considerably better earn- 
ings in spite of the fact that certain 
lines were, during part of the year, 
subject to ruinous competition. You 
will notice that for the second suc- 
cessive year we have no bank indebted- 
ness and that inventories are markedly 
higher than a year ago.” The increase 
in inventories was attributed to war 
conditions and the obscure condition 
of the paper market. 

Total assets of $1,770,272.60 in- 
cluded $117,604.19 cash, $190,841.04 
accounts receivable and inventories of 
$464,273.59, the remainder being 
land and buildings, patents, etc. In 
the liability account surplus is car- 
ried at $646,763.60, accounts payable 
are $125,282.99, capital stock, com- 
mon and preferred is $857,500 and the 
remainder of the $1,770,272.51 is 
made up of reserve for taxes, etc. The 
surplus is $722,527.51. Common and 
preferred stock dividends, plus a tax 
adjustment and a premium on pre- 
ferred stock, were $75,763.91. The 
surplus at the start of the year was 


$646,763. 
xk * 


THE SCOVILL MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY has reported net 
earnings for 1939 of $1,768,808 or 
$1.69 a share on 1,046,838 outstand- 
ing $25 par shares. This compares with 
a net loss in 1938 of $31,920. The 
1939 report states that the amount of 
profit is based on use of inventories 
priced at cost computed on the “last 
in, last out” method with respect to 
principal non-ferrous metals, other 
items being valued at lower of cost 
or market, which basis the company 
has adopted for determining profits as 
well as for federal income tax purposes 
beginning with the year 1939. The 
1939 figure is after depreciation, inter- 
est, amortization, taxes and all other 
charges, but before $137,957 trans- 
ferred to inventory reserves to main- 
tain them at lower of cost or market, 
leaving $1,630,851 for dividends and 
surplus. 

The net profit is approximately 
$365,000 less than would have been 
shown by use of lower of cost or mar- 
ket basis throughout, as heretofore. 
Current assets as of December 31 were 
$14,021,135 and current liabilities 
$2,096,965, compared with $12,599,- 
133 and $1,113,982 at the close of 


1938. 
xk 


THE AMERICAN HARDWARE 
CORPORATION showed a net profit 
in 1939 of $827,819 after all charges, 
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according to the report issued by 
President George T. Kimball. This 
compares with earnings in 1938 of 
$78,588, and $829,669 in 1937. 

The corporation reported total cur- 
rent assets as of December 31, of 
$11,512,988, including $1,338,312 
cash and $1,351,050 marketable secur- 
ities, market value of $1,431,282 
against current liabilities of $673,645. 
Total assets were given at $16,754,595, 
including plant and property at 
$3,731,711 net after depreciation. 


xk 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE 
COMPANY in its 44th annual finan- 
cial statement after its usual deduc- 
tions for depreciation and taxes re- 
ported net earnings for 1939 of $341,- 
§20.27, representing an increase of 
$54,129.68 over the net earnings in 
1938. The total amount of taxes 
charged against 1939 earnings was 
$183,625.73 compared with $148,- 
609.92 in the previous year. Assets on 
December 31, 1939 were $3,717,- 
353.42. Dividends of 7 percent were 
paid on Class A preferred stock and 
$2.25 per share on common stock. The 
new 35,000 shares of common stock 
offered to stockholders in November, 
1939 participated in the cash divi- 
dends paid on December 21, 1939. An 
extra dividend of 25 cents a share was 
declared in addition to the regular 50 
cents a share quarterly dividend, pay- 
able March 30 to stockholders of rec- 
ord March 20. 


ew Be 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
had a net income of $655,290.74 or 
$1.57 per share, after depreciation and 
taxes, for the year 1939. The tax bur- 
den showed a steady increase, amount- 
ing to $465,853.72—-$1.12 per share 
—or approximately $166 per employee. 
Dividends of $1.50 a share for the 
year were compared with those of 25 
cents a share in 1938 and $1.24 a 
share in 1937. The surplus showed a 
sharp rise to $5,439,961.22 from 
$4,140,063.92 and total assets increased 
from $15,700,761.84 to $17,250,- 
421.77. The company’s annual report 
made comment on its retirement from 
the electrical refrigerator business 
which due to capital requirements for 
sales financing as well as manufactur- 
ing and competitive conditions made 
the prospects of profit negligible. At- 
tention is being directed to new de- 
signs on the balance of their lines so 
that a larger assortment of new goods 
may be offered during 1940. The re- 
sults of the advertising expenditure in 








1939 seemed to warrant an even larger 
advertising effort for 1940. 

A quarterly dividend of 37! cents 
a share payable March 30 to stock- 
holders of record March 18 was voted 
by the directors. 


xx«rk 


THE UNITED AIRCRAFT COR- 
PORATION, it is stated in the an- 
nual report of the National Munitions 
Control Board, was second in the ex- 
port of arms in 1939, the Douglas 
Aircraft Company, Inc. leading. The 
tremendous impetus of wartime de- 
mand for the products of United Air- 
craft is revealed in the corporation’s 
annual report. 

Total assets were more than doubled 
by increased inventories and cash ad- 
vances to $67,047,397 from $32,- 
092,828 at the end of 1938. Net earn- 
ings for the year were shown at 
$9,375,436 or $3.53 a share on out- 
standing stock compared with $5,426,- 
275 or $2.05 a share in 1938; $3,856,- 
272 or $1.52 a share in 1937; $1,926,- 
442 or 76 cents a share in 1936; 
$434,636 or 21 cents in 1935, and a 
deficit of $27,027 in the four months 
ending December 31, 1934. 


In regard to the abnormal expan- 
sion of the company’s plant and oper- 
ations, the report commented on the 
depreciation policy which it is ex- 
pected will avoid any repercussions 
upon the restoration of normal oper- 
ating conditions. 


xk 


SALES OF THE BIGELOW-SAN- 
FORD CARPET COMPANY in the 
first two months of 1940 held about 
level with those of the corresponding 
period of last year, the stockholders 
were advised at the annual meeting by 
President John A. Sweetser. Due, how- 
ever, to general seasonal activity, 
operations have recently been slowed 
down. Inventories at the year-end were 
$11,372,786 against $8,570,644 at 
the end of 1938. Inventory fluctu- 
ations in the textile field have been a 
serious problem but the company has 
adopted a new inventory pricing 
method and in additional appropriated 
$1,000,000 from surplus to serve as 
inventory reserve. 


Because of the improved 1939 oper- 
ating results, Bigelow-Sanford’s treas- 
ury position was strengthened. As of 
December 31, last, current assets 
totaled $17,043,925 and current liabil- 
ities $3,806,676, making net working 
capital $13,237,249, an increase of 
$2,004,488 over 1938. 





ARROW-HART & HEGEMAN 
ELECTRIC COMPANY consoli- 
dated net income for the year ended 
December 31, 1939, after taxes, re- 
serves and interest but before divi- 
dends, amounted to $721,507 or $3.61 
a share compared with $300,438 or 
$1.50 a share for 1938. In addition to 
the net income, the statement showed 
$16,814 appreciation in securities and 
$4,431 added by tax refund. After 
dividends of $430,000 and minor ad- 
justments, surplus became $3,376,275, 
an increase of $312,284 over a year 
ago. Total assets of $6,829,058 showed 
increase of $408,500. 


Total taxes paid and accrued dur- 
ing the year amounted to approxi- 
mately $425,000, being equivalent to 
$2.12 a share and represented an 
average of $193 per employee. 


x &® ® 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. 
COMPANY of Stamford in its an- 
nual report remarked upon the encour- 
aging trend demonstrated by improved 
business in the lines in which they 
operate. Despite war conditions, sales 
in their foreign divisions were remark- 
ably steady and prices, although firm, 
did not rise materially. 


The net operating profit for 1939 
of $1,024,150 was a great improve- 
ment over 1938 when the comparable 
figure was $68,958. Dividends of $.75 
per share were declared in view of the 
long term interest of every element of 
the business. It was felt that due to 
perplexing foreign and domestic con- 
ditions which make it impossible to 
foresee accurately the future financial 
needs of the company, the working 
capital should be safeguarded. 

Current assets increased during 
1939 by $993,254 to a total of $11,- 
730,022, with the company’s total 
assets showing an increase of $930,485, 
to a total of $20,427,395. 


Tk tk 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD COMPANY’S annual 
report comments on the rise in the 
tax bill, in common with that of all 
industries, which expenditure must be 
met from the margin which might 
have accrued to the stockholders. It 
has been the company’s endeavor to re- 
duce unit costs by getting greater pro- 
duction per hour from new and faster 
machinery taking care not to go into 
experiments with new and untried 
devices. 

Current assets amounted to $615,- 
428.89 while current _ liabilities 
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amounted to $35,369.71. The net in- 
come for the year totalled $49,175.15. 
x** 

VEEDER-ROOT, INC. showed a 
volume of business on special products 
slightly higher in 1939 than in 1938, 
the greater part being derived from 
an increased demand for their stand- 
ard products and new developments 
of counting devices. After providing 
for taxes of all kinds applicable to 
1939, amounting to $325,937, and 
depreciation of buildings, machinery 
and equipment, amounting to $127,- 
787, net earnings for the year were 
$900,452, equivalent to $4.50 per 
share. Dividends declared and paid 
during the year out of those earnings 
aggregated $800,000, equivalent to 
$4.00 per share. 

The company’s domestic subsidiary 
enjoyed an increase in earnings in 1938 
but retained those earnings to finance 
new plant construction, completed 
during 1939, and to still further 
strengthen its financial position. 

President Graham H. Anthony in 
his annual report stressed the impor- 
tance of research and engineering in 
present day industrial America and 
the value of a well equipped laboratory, 
with competent engineers and drafts- 
men, ever on the alert to improve the 
standard products and to study the 
possibility of new installations. Among 
the new counting devices developed 
during the year is a Rev-Meter for 
installation on Diesel engines in order 
to record the number hours of opera- 
tion necessary to determine when to 
service and recondition; a Direct Read- 
ing counter for electric meters for 
household installations, which simpli- 
fies their reading as compared to the 
old method; a Register for use on fuel 
oil delivery trucks, giving an accurate 
account of the delivery in gallons; a 
Flexible Counter for measuring the 
depth of oil wells. 


Reconstruction 





THE RUSSELL MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY of Middletown, 
which suffered the loss of a building 
through fire a short time ago, has an- 
nounced through its president, George 
M. Williams, its plan to construct a 
modern one-story concrete, steel and 
brick plant as a replacement. Endless 
belts will be manufactured in the new 
structure but the treating will be done 
elsewhere in the plant. Space lost by 
substitution of a smaller building will 
be made up by using portions of other 
buildings at the plant. (See page 24) 


| 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints For 


Management 
Contributed by Hartford Chapter, N. A.C. A. 


Use and Occupancy Insurance. 
It is now generally conceded that in- 
dustry, large and small alike, in addi- 
tion to operating for its primary pur- 
pose of profit also has a moral obliga- 
tion, this being to those whom it 
employs and the town or city in which 
it operates. It is with this in mind that 
we discuss in a general way the neces- 
sity of protecting profits and fulfilling 
our moral obligation which might be 
put to test if a serious casualty resulted 
from fire or otherwise causing the 
company to dissolve and leaving em- 
ployees to find new sources of income 
and the town or city burdened with 
additional permanent relief and loss 
of taxes. Heretofore building adequate 
reserves in preparation for the so- 
called rainy day or for extraordinary 
occurrences was considered a sound 
and conservative policy. However, re- 
cent legislation and existing tax laws 
contradict this theory and it is now 
necessary to protect business from 
potential hazards through other 
means. 

In this category, adequate protec- 
tion of Capital Assets and Inventories 
against casualty loss has long been 
considered necessary in operating a 
business but most concerns stopped at 
that point, forgetting that primarily 
they were in business to continue oper- 
ations for years to come and to oper- 
ate at a profit. As is the case with a 
certain percentage of companies each 
year who are confronted with a major 
casualty loss, the question arises just 
what can be done to weather the period 
of rehabilitation without a terrific loss. 
One method is to obtain insurance 
coverage for this period. This cover- 
age is known as Business Interruption 
Protection or Use and Occupancy In- 
surance. Briefly, its purpose is to in- 
demnify for the loss of net profits, 
pay the fixed or continuing expenses 
until the time when they are again 
able to start operations, or the assur- 
ance that they will be able to resume 
operations after a casualty. 

There are numerous reasons why 
serious consideration is being given this 
type of protection, more so today than 





heretofore, particularly the smaller 
units of industry where a casualty 
might easily destroy the entire produc- 
tion facilities of the plant. A few of 
these thoughts are, for example, the 
present economic and world condi- 
tions causing spasmodic business ac- 
tivity. To some it would be tragic to 
have a fire in the middle of an upward 
trend which might very possibly be 
reversed when the plant has been re- 
stored, and the profits which would 
have accrued during this period did 
not, thereby taking months and pos- 
sibly years away from the natural 
business life. Companies working on a 
low profit margin are particularly in 
a precarious position as the expenses 
during the rehabilitation period of 
carrying on business when not actually 
producing and selling might easily 
absorb several years of normal profits. 
Then there are always the conse- 
quences of casualty losses and fire in 
particular which are tragic, as the 
case records of hundreds of individual 
losses show that the financial position 
of the large majority is impaired, 
many to such an extent that even with 
fire protection they are unable to 
weather the aftermath. An analysis by 
the Western Actuarial Bureau of 100 
representative concerns shows the fol- 
lowing experiences after bad fires: 


26% were unaffected as to credit 
rating but lost in other ways; 


14% suffered a reduction of 30% 


to 66 2/3% in their credit rat- 
ings; 





17% furnished financial statements 
before the fire but not afterward; 
43% did not resume business. 


In addition there are expenses which 
continue during such periods which 
must be considered if operations are to 
be continued, some of these being 
taxes, insurance contracts, advertising 
contracts, leasehold expense, execu- 
tives’ salaries, interest charges, wages 
to key men and generally the keeping 
of the organization intact during the 
crisis. 

It may also be the determining 
point for credit, as credit executives 
realize its importance and bankers are 
considering this in the same breath as 
fire insurance. 

Contrary to the idea of many, the 
cost of this coverage is not prohibitive 
and, comparatively, the rate for Use 
and Occupancy Insurance based on 
the fire hazard is considerably less than 
Fire Insurance rates. The calculation 
of the amount of coverage is depend- 
ent on the type of policy desired. How- 
ever, in general the estimated net 
operating profit, continuing expenses, 
salaries and wages which are to be cov- 
ered will form a basis for figuring. All 
estimates are based on an annual basis 
excepting general payroll which is 
usually limited to ninety days. 


x*** 


April Meeting Devoted to Wage 
Incentives. The monthly meeting of 
Hartford Chapter, N. A. C. A., sched- 
uled for April 16, 1940, will be given 
over to the subject “Wage Incentives 
Tied In with Cost Accounting.” Mr. 
R. H. Rositzke, head of the firm 
R. H. Rositzke and Associates, Man- 
agement Consultants, New York City, 
will be the speaker. This is a topic of 
wide interest to management under 
present operating conditions. 


Transportation 
By NORRIS W. FORD, Traffic Manager 


1.C.C. Declines to Reopen Southern 
Governors’ Case. On March 14, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public its findings, refusing to 
reopen for reconsideration, reargument 
and further hearing its decision in the 
so-called Southern Governors’ Case 
except insofar as it was necessary to 
modify a portion of its report dealing 
with the basis upon which rates for 
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the future should be computed. The 
original decision resulted in lower 
rates in some instances from the south 
to the north than were applicable on 
the same commodities between points 
in the north. This was not intended. 
As in the original decision, the latest 
order of the Commission was the re- 
sult of a 5 to 4 vote. The new rates 
are to become effective on June 1. 





This represents a postponement of the 
effective date which had been pre- 
viously set for May 1, 1940. 

eR 


Perfect Shipping and Careful Han- 
dling Month. Perfect Shipping and 
Careful Handling Month is to be ob- 
served in April of this year. There are 
three parties involved in carrying out 
this program—the shipper, the carrier 
and the receiver. The carrier can figure 
his loss in dollars and cents but the 
other two parties to the transaction 
have losses due to damages which they 
cannot accurately measure. 

The following suggestions are 
worthy of consideration by the shipper 
and receiver: 


To the Shipper 

Pack your goods to withstand ordi- 
nary handling, mark them properly 
and legibly and see that your shipping 
instructions agree with the marks on 
the packages. 


To the Receiver 

1. When a shipment is received in 
damaged condition, hold it (for it isn’t 
worth anything to any one) and ask 
your carrier’s agent to call. 

2. When he gets there, discuss 
with him all angles of the article and 
the container to try to find out, if 
possible, what caused the damage and 
if there might not be a remedy. 

3. Write the shipper and explain 
the circumstances to him as clearly as 
possible—he may have the answer. 

4. If the carrier’s agent and the 
shipper do not seem to be able to find 
the answer, ask the carrier’s agent to 
have his Claim Prevention man call 
and give him an opportunity to study 









the situation with all the facts before 
him—should he not be able to deter- 
mine the cause and apply a remedy, he 
will know where to turn for advice and 
counsel, 

§. Always advise the shipper when 
merchandise is received damaged. If 
he gets such reports, he will know 
something is radically wrong and he 
will take steps to correct anything that 
may be wrong with his packing. 

6. When the carrier’s agent is 
going into the matter of damage to 
merchandise, he will investigate from 
two angles—one, packaging and the 
other carrier handling. Either one or 
both may have caused the trouble. 

xk 


Supreme Court to Decide Whether 
Labor Department or I.C.C. has 
Jurisdiction over Certain Motor 
Carrier Employees. The Supreme 
Court of the United States agreed in 
March to review the question of 
whether the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or the Wage Hour Ad- 
ministrator has jurisdiction to pre- 
scribe the maximum working hours of 
certain motor carrier employees. 

The Commission in No. MC C-139, 
“Qualifications and Hours of Service 
for Motor Carrier Employees,” asserted 
that it lacked the power to prescribe 
qualifications for maximum hours of 
service for employees of motor carriers 
whose activities do not affect safety of 
operation. 

The Commission also in Ex Parte 
No. MC-28, “Jurisdiction over Em- 
ployees of Common, Contract, and 
Private Motor Carriers Under Section 
204 (a) of Motor Carrier Act, 1935,” 
held that its power “is limited to pre- 


South Atlantic service, 


Hawaiian Steamship Company offers the 
most frequent schedule in a 30-port inter- 


coastal range. 


With sailings twice weekly in its North 
Atlantic service, once every 10 days in its 


scribing qualifications and maximum 
hours of service for those employees of 
common and contract carriers whose 
activities affect the safety of operation 
of motor vehicles engaged in trans- 
porting passengers and property in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, and for 
the purpose of promoting such safety 
of operation.” 


YOUR TRAFFIC MOVES 
ON TIME AND RIGHT 
WHEN YOU SHIP IT VIA 


GULF CARLOADING CO. 


TO POINTS IN 
LOUISIANA — MISSISSIPPI — 
TEXAS — ARIZONA — 
NEW MEXICO — 
OKLAHOMA 


WEDNESDAY AND 
SATURDAY SAILINGS 


Through Rates apply via Rail 
and Principal Truck Lines 


GULF CARLOADING CO. Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS FREIGHT 
DIST. CO., Inc. 
A. D. Boone, President 
111 King St. |New York City 














the American- 


That fact, coupled with American-Hawai- 


ian’s eight decades of intercoastal service, 
means that you can ship with assurance 
whenever you are ready—for American- 
Hawaiian is always and ably ready. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP 


COMPANY 
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As a resut of the Commission’s deci- 
sion in Ex Parte MC-28, the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., and others 
brought suit in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Colum- 
bia, to compel the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to take jurisdiction 
over the office and maintenance of the 
employees of the trucking industry. 

The Federal Court held that the 
Commission has jurisdiction over the 
maximum hours of service for all em- 
ployees for common and contract car- 
riers by motor vehicle. The Commis- 
sion appealed to the Supreme Court of 
the United States from this decision. 
The high court will probably hear 


arguments at an early date. 
 & & 


Railroads Cancel Reduced Rates 
to Meet Forwarder Competition. 
After having established reduced rates 
on trafic between certain points in 
Trunk Line and Central Territories, 
effective January 22, to meet the rates 
of the freight forwarders, the rail 
carriers have issued a new tariff can- 
celing the reduced rates between 
points in Central Territory. The new 
tariff became effective March 15 and 
has the practical effect of restoring 
the rates to the old basis. The Inter- 


state Commerce Commission recently 


prescribed rates for the motor carriers 
within this area and the action of the 
railroads will result in uniformity of 
rates by freight forwarders, motor 
carriers and the railroads. 


xk 


Forwarder Regulation Proposed by 
Eastman. At the request of Chairman 
Lea of the House Interstate Commerce 


Write for our booklet 
“What We Do 
and How We Work” 


Committee, Chairman Joseph B. East- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has prepared a draft of legis- 
lation providing for strict regulation 
of forwarding companies and designed 
for incorporation in the pending trans- 
portation bill, S-2009. The more im- 
portant provisions of the bill are: (1) 
Forwarding companies must be inde- 
pendently owned and managed; (2) 
They may utilize the services only of 
common carriers; (3) Such utilization 
must be at the regularly published 
rates of the common carrier used; (4) 
They may establish through routes 
and joint rates with other forwarding 
and carloading companies, but not 
with other common carriers; (5) 
Unifications may be effected only 
among themselves and not with other 
types of carriers. 

In submitting the proposed draft, 
Mr. Eastman made it plain that it rep- 
resented only his personal views and 
that he was not even sure that a 
majority of the members of the Com- 
mission would approve it. 

The Freight Forwarders have in- 
sisted that any new transportation 
legislation should include provision for 
regulation of these companies. 


xk kk 


Filing of Contracts by Contract 
Motor Carriers—Ex Parte MC-9. 
On February 29 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission denied the petition 
of the National Industrial Traffic 
League for reconsideration of its order 
in the above proceeding. 

The Commission’s decision of 
November 6 held that on and after 
April 1, 1940 all contracts of contract 
carriers by motor vehicle shall be placed 


in the public files of the Commission 
and shall be made available for public 
inspection. On March 9, 1940 the 
Kraft Cheese Company filed a petition 
for postponement of the effective date 
and for reconsideration of the order. 


x* 


Sky Sleeper Service to California. 
The American Air Lines inaugurated 
(Continued on page 26) 


YOUR 
ANNUAL REPORT 


Does it reflect all available busi- 
ness taken? Does it show all 
available discounts added to your 
income account? If not, then 
you owe it to your institution 
to study the profit possibilities 
through conversion of receivables 
into cash. 


The plan is simple. The pro- 
cedure does not disturb your 
present operating set-up. Profits 
saved will exceed the cost. 


We shall be pleased to explain. 


The Industrial 


Securities Corporation 
EpwIn B. MEREDITH, President 


Middletown, Connecticut 





MANAGEMENT ¢ LABOR RELATIONS 


The only consultants in New England having a completely 
staffed department specializing in all the phases of Labor 
Relations devoted exclusively to New England Industries. 


CONSULTATION IN 


Labor Problems 
Conciliation 


Labor Board Cases 


Union Contracts 
Labor Laws 


Personnel Dept. Development 
Wage and Salary Classification 
Job Analysis 

Employee Training 

Labor Policies 


We invite inquiries 


— 


STATLER BUILDING 
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By MAHLON ASHFORD, Foreign Trade Manager 


Recent Tour of Certain South 
American Countries. Henry L. Metz, 
Manager, Overseas Department, Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, recently returned from a 
tour of various Latin American coun- 
tries. A resumé of the high-lights 
found by Mr. Metz in a number of 
countries follows: 


xx*r 


Venezuela. Due to its natural re- 
sources that country offers an even- 
tual good market for American goods. 
Culturally, Venezuela is far advanced 
due, in part, to its proximity to the 
United States, not only because of its 
geographical position but its close con- 
tact with American oil companies 
there. Venezuela is well versed in 
United States customs and goods. The 
only drawback is a proper method of 
distribution. In other words, the bet- 
ter firms are burdened with so many 
lines that full justice is not given to 
them in some instances. 


xk 


Brazil. In the not too distant future 
this very large country will develop 
more quickly than most of us realize 
and “as she grows, so will grow our 
markets.” Brazil is developing rapidly 
in the industrial field and as her stand- 
ard of living is further raised she will 
be buying from us much that she now 
considers either luxuries or non-essen- 
tials. For the present, markets are more 
adaptable for suppliers of capital goods 
which of course are to be used in the 
expansion of the country. It is well 
to point out that Brazil up to the out- 
break of hostilities in Europe was doing 
business with certain countries there 
on a barter basis. As these markets are 
now closed to her she must buy from 
us and not only pay cash but higher 
prices. Therefore, the financial cooper- 
ation of the United States is necessary 
for our exporters to enter this market 
on a large scale. Mr. Metz made the 
significant observation that the Brazil- 





ians “like us politically and socially as 
well as economically.” 


x** 


Uruguay. The present economic pic- 
ture of this country was none too en- 
couraging in contrast to the opulence 
that greeted the eye a few years ago. 
Some business is being done by the 
United States ($5,000,000 exported 
in 1939 compared to $13,000 in 1937) 
but only the purchase of bare neces- 
sities is the prediction for this country 
for some time. 


x** 


Argentina. In the case of this country 
a market analysis is not as difficult as 
is a similar study of Brazil. In the for- 
mer most of the industrial needs are 
centered in Buenos Aires and the sur- 
rounding province. The “pulse” of the 
whole country is centered in this area, 
industrially speaking. It is this field 
that is of particular interest to the 
Manufacturers Association. The pub- 
licity given Argentina as a “glowing 
land of opportunity” is true. The visual 
impression one obtains of Buenos Aires 
is its physical similarity to one of our 
large cities; yet the casual visitor sel- 
dom appreciates the cultural link to 
Europe in thought and customs. Qual- 
ity of merchandise is still an impor- 
tant factor which the Argentinians 
appreciate in American goods. Mr. 
Metz infers that the sales of our prod- 
ucts would “soar to dizzy heights”, if 
equal opportunity would be given our 
products in this market, but realisti- 
cally observes that “‘we shall have to 
abide by the rules of the game, as laid 
down by the Argentina Government 


and make the best of it.” 





COOPERATION 
In Export Shipping 


MOHEGAN 


INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


Dependable 
FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
To all parts of the world 


17 STATE ST. N. Y. Tel. BO9-0348 
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Japan-Argentina Effect a Trade 
Treaty. As a direct or indirect result 
of the inability of this country and 
Argentina to negotiate a reciprocal 
trade agreement, the latter country 
has effected a commercial treaty with 
Japan. This treaty in effect leaves the 
United States as the only important 
nation, in the opinion of trade experts, 
that does not enjoy most-favored- 
nation treatment with the Argentine. 
The agreement provides for Japan to 
purchase considerable Argentine raw 
materials and in return Argentina to 
relax import permits for Japanese im- 
ports of cotton textiles, chemicals, ma- 
chinery and other products. 
x «wk 


Canada Has Joined Britain and 
France in Issuing a “Black List”. 
This proclamation consists of a list 
containing the names of specified firms 
and persons which is practically iden- 
tical with the various black lists issued 
by Great Britain a few months ago. 
Copies of such lists may be borrowed 
from this office upon request. 
x Kk & 


“Industry in the Province of 
Quebec, Canada, Booming”. That 
region is undergoing a period of indus- 
trial activity not known for many 
years. Local ship building industry has 
taken a new lease on life having re- 
ceived war orders totalling $13,000,- 
000, whereas in previous years this in- 
dustry has been almost inactive. The 
wood pulp industry is near capacity. 
Most textile mills are working with 
two shifts. The aluminum business is 
also booming. Shoe factories in the 
province have expanded 25% as com- 
pared with last year. Other industries 
are reported very active. 


xk 


H. G. Farwell, Export Manager of the 
Allied Asbestos and Rubber Company 
(Export) Inc., and a member of the 
Association’s Foreign Trade Committee 
(Continued on page 25) 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


The index of general business activ- 
ity in Connecticut declined 212 points 
during February to stand at 412% 
above the estimated normal. 


For the United States, the index of 
industrial activity dropped sharply, 
falling 7 points from the January level 
to stand at 134%2% below normal. 
During the first half of March, the 
recession in business activity, as re- 
flected by weekly indices, has moder- 
ated appreciably and in several in- 
stances minor advances have been made. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


PER CENT 
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The trend of activity in Connecti- 
cut’s manufacturing industries con- 
tinued irregular, but the general level 
of activity for the State as a whole 
remained at approximately the high 
point reached in the 1937 recovery. 
In industries affected by United States 
or European war orders, some con- 
cerns are working 24 hours a day and 
7 days a week. This is particularly the 
case in plants manufacturing airplanes 
and parts. 


The index of man-hours worked in 
factories in the State increased less 
than seasonally expected over Janu- 
ary. Factories in Bridgeport and Hart- 
ford showed gains over last month, 
the latter advancing 4% to the highest 
point on record. In Bristol and New 


Britain plants, declines of 2% and 3%, 
respectively, occurred. 

Factory employment in February 
showed little change from the preced- 
ing month. Employment in_ both 
Bridgeport and Hartford increased 
2'%2%, while employment in Bristol 
and New Britain was slightly lower 
than a month ago. 


Activity in Connecticut cotton mills 
declined moderately. 

Freight carloadings in 13 Connecti- 
cut cities during February were 4% 
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lower than the previous month, after 
adjustment for the usual seasonal vari- 
ation. 


Metal tonnage carried by the New 
Haven Road dropped 18 points, stand- 
ing for the month 11142% below 
normal. 


Loadings of automobiles showed an 
11% improvement over January con- 
trary to the normal seasonal trend. 


Construction in progress in Con- 
necticut was higher than in January. 


The general contract has been 
awarded by the Naugatuck Chemical 
Division of the United States Rubber 
Company for a boiler house, which, 
with equipment, will cost $500,000. 
The United States Housing Authority 
has awarded the general contract for 
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the construction of 442 apartments in 
New Haven to cost $1,466,000 and to 
include 131,500 square feet. Contracts 
have also been awarded for a $300,000 
hospital addition in Waterbury, a fac- 
tory addition of 46,000 square feet at 
the Sikorsky Division of the United 
Aircraft in Stratford and a bottling 
plant and storage space for the Coca- 
Cola Company in New Haven. 


Weekly automobile production in 
the United States has been maintained 
at a high level as the result of con- 


IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 


PER CENT 
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tinued consumer demand. 


Steel ingot production continued to 
decline during February and early 
March, the operating rate dropping to 
63%2% of capacity for the week of 
March 12, a decline of more than 30% 
from the high point reached in the 
week of December 2. According to 
the “Iron Age”, the volume of new 
orders must expand considerably if the 
rate of operations is not to drop be- 
low 60%. 

The daily production of pig iron, 
after seasonal adjustment, was 15% 
lower than for January, although 
higher than for any other February on 
record, excepting 1937. 


The machine tools industry reports 
(Continued on page 25) 













DAN R. CAMPBELL 


Distributor 


Fire and Safety Appliances 
and 
Dugas Dry Compound Apparatus 


Stamford 


Tel. 3-4162 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 





T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven —_ Bridgeport 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


DIESEL ENGINES 
WOLVERINE MOTOR 


WORKS, INC. 
6 Union Ave. Bridgeport 
ENGRAVERS 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 
“Good Envelopes Plus Ideas” 


342 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
Phone 2-1125 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 
Distributors for Page fence. 
Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 


433 Chapel St. New Haven 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 


Service 
Research Facilities for 
Industry 
Hartford, Conn. 








Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 





WOODWORK 

C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 

Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 

287 Sheldon St. Hartford 





eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 
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INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 


Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 
Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 
PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 
APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 


Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 





PRINTERS 
THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 
Printers and Binders 


Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 


Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 
New York — Boston 


Authorized Distributor 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Water Coolers 
RENTALS - SALES - SERVICE 


Industrial Applications a Specialty 


Thompson Water Cooler Company 
New Haven 7-0115* Waterbury 4-3319 
Bridgeport 3-5787* Hartford 5-2103 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES, 
INC., LTD. 
Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 
Service 
New York Boston 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 
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BRIDGEPORT SHOW 
(Continued from page 7) 


truck, several punch presses, electric 
furnaces, a jig borer, a sawing and 
filing machine, several electric tools, 
hobs and reamers and several other 
items. 


As an indication of the show’s sig- 
nificant success in the eyes of exhibi- 
tors, we quote excerpts from letters 
recently received by R. T. Phipps, ex- 
hibit manager and purchasing agent of 
the Bullard Company, as follows: 


From New York—‘The first thing I am 
doing Monday morning, upon my return to 
the office after having spent part of last 
Friday and Saturday at the Industrial Tools 
and Plant Equipment Exposition, is to con- 
firm to you what I told you on Friday, namely, 
that you ought to be congratulated for put- 
ting-on one of the most successful expositions 
it has been my privilege to participate in or 
attend in a long life.” 


From Detroit—‘Having slept 11 hours last 
night and thereby mostly recovered from the 
preceding four days of all work, no play and 
little grub, I want to tell you we congratulate 
you and your associates on the complete suc- 
cess of the exhibition. We have participated in 
a good many shows, big and little, and we 
have never felt so satisfied as was the case with 
yours.” 


From New York—“It is our pleasure to 
express our appreciation to you, the Associa- 
tidn, and the various committees connected 
with the wonderful show, which we had the 
privilege to attend. 

“The Exhibits were excellent, and very in- 
teresting. The attendance far beyond our ex- 
pectation, and the management perfect. You 


can count on us to be with you at the next 
one. Many thanks.” 


From New York—‘The writer was present 
on Friday and Saturday and was indeed grati- 
fied by the large number of people who at- 
tended the Show. We feel that our time and 
effort were well spent and if and when an- 
other Show is contemplated, you can rest 
assured that we will be pleased to be present 
with a larger space and exhibit than we had 
in this past show. 

“We wish to compliment you and Mr. B. A. 
Page on the excellent manner in which the 
Show functioned, and we again want to express 
our appreciation and thanks,” 


Unsolicited too, came the request 
to Mr. Phipps to stage another Mechan- 
ical Exhibit in 1942 either in the State 
Armory at Hartford or at the Eastern 
States Exposition. 


Personnel of the Committees in 
charge of the exhibition were as fol- 
lows: 


Executive—B. A. Page, The Bullard Com- 
pany; C. H. Speakman, Underwood, Elliott 
Fisher Co.; H. J. DeAngelis, Locke Mfg. Com- 
pany; H. J. Carter, Singer Mfg. Company. 

Registration—A. J. Cummins, Chairman, 
Producto Machine Co.; A. S$. Curry, Nash En- 
gineering Co., Norwalk, Conn.; O. W. Cooper, 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn.; 
H. J. Brodbeck, Conn. Tool & Eng. Co.; A. B. 
Swanson, Apex Tool Company; B. Kuba, Haw- 
ley Hardware. 

Publicity—A. Wall, Chairman, The Bullard 
Company; E. Nevins, Singer Mfg. Company; 
G. Samuelson, The Bullard Company; F. 
Whalen, Manning, Maxwell & Moore; E. 
Kwantz, Underwood, Elliot Fisher Co.; D. 
Stagg, Hawley Hardware Company. 


Plant Inspection—C. A. Dundore, Chairman, 
Underwood, Elliot Fisher Co.; S$. Lasto, Lacey 
Mfg. Company; E. Reaney, O. K. Tool Com- 
pany, Inc., Shelton, Conn.; A. Gritzner, Bas- 
sick Company; O. W. Soderstrom, Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore; H. Behn, Hunter & Havens, 
Inc. 


Technical Sessions, 1st—E. P. Gillane, Chair- 
man, Underwood, Elliot Fisher Co.; A. B. Bier- 
holm, Heppenstall Company; S. Dodge, Hunter 
& Havens, Inc.; 2nd—B. Merwin, Chairman, 
The Bullard Company; J. A. Bullard, The 
Bullard Company; G. Lindquist, Lindquist 
Hardware Co. 

Headquarters, Stratfield Hotel—C. Shepard, 
Chairman, Underwood, Elliott Fisher Co.; F. 
Ahlbin, Underwood, Elliott Fisher Co.; H. 
Daniels, Underwood, Elliott Fisher Co.; E. E. 
Hyde, The Bullard Company; M. Haller, 
Lindquist Hardware Co. 


Representatives, Barnum Hotel—R. Foot- 
horap, Lacey Mfg. Company; J. Putnocky, Jr., 
Conn. Tool & Eng. Co. 


List of Exhibitors: 


Ace Drill Company, Detroit, Michigan; 
drills. Ace Valve Company, New York, New 
York; liquid and air cleaning gun. Air Reduc- 
tion Sales Company, Jersey City, N. J.; latest 
economical metal cutting equipment, including 
a No. 10 Planagraph cutting machine and 
Hornet Welder. Allen Mfg. Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; socket cap screws, socket set 
screws. Allis, Louis Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; motors, electrical equipment. American 
Pulley Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; motor 
pulleys; hangers, etc. Ampco Metals, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; special metals for ma- 
chinery applications. Non-sparking tools. An- 
derson & Sons, Springfield, Mass.; metal deco- 
rated products for industrial applications. 
Apex Tool & Cutter Company, Inc., Shelton, 
Conn.; tool bits; tool holders; cutters of latest 
design. Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Company, New 
York, New York; Marvel high speed edge hack 
saw blades and hole saws. Automatic Trans- 
portation Co., New York, New York; electric 
industrial trucks; tractors and cranes. 

Baldwin-Duckworth, Div. Chain Belt Co., 
Springfield, Mass.; chains; sprockets; joints for 
industrial applications. Bantam Bearing Co., 
South Bend, Ind.; tapered roller bearings; 
straight roller bearings; needle roller bearings. 
Barrett-Cravens Co., Chicago, Illinois; hand 
lift-trucks; portable elevators; _lift-truck 
skids; scale truck. John Bath & Company, 
Worcester, Mass.; high speed steel ground 
thread taps; thread gauges. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y.; large 
contour measuring projector; small contour 
measuring projector; toolmaker’s microscope; 
wide field binocular microscopes, small optical 
tools for industrial purposes. Bay State Tap & 
Die Company, Mansfield, Mass.; carbon and 
high speed steel ground thread taps. Bergram 
Mechanical Eng. Company, New Britain, 
Conn.; utility grinders and finishing machinery. 
The Billings & Spencer Company, Hartford, 
applications. G. S. Blakeslee & Company, 
Conn.; wrenches; standard parts for industrial 
Chicago, Illinois; latest type degreasing ma- 
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chine. Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; samples of tools, dies & gauges that 
have been chromeplated to increase life. Bridge- 
port Machines Inc., Bridgeport, Conn.; high 
speed milling attachments and turret milling 
machines. Henry P. Boggis & Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Hypco tap grinder. Bridgeport Safety 
Emery Wheel Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; cutting 
off machine. Bridgeport Public Library (Tech- 
nology Dept.), Bridgeport, Conn. Bristol 
Company, Waterbury, Conn.; fluted safety set 
screws; cap screws and screw products; steel 
belt lacing; recording instruments. Brown & 
Shatpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. L.; 
precision tools and cutters. Buol Machine Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn.; taper pin reamers; 
special reamers. 


Carboloy Company Inc., Detroit, Michigan; 
carboloy tools; literature on a variety of feeds, 
speeds covering the machining of various 
standard steels. Carborundum Company; 
Niagara Falls, New York; abrasive products. 
Carpenter Steel Company, Hartford, Conn.; 
atmosphere heat treating. Chrysler Corp. Amplex 
Division, Detroit, Michigan; oilite bearings; 
Circular Tool Company, Providence. Rhode 
Island; cutting tools. Cleveland Twist Drill 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; drills and reamers. 
Clover Mfg. Company, Norwalk, Conn.; 
abrasive cloths. Cuno Engineering Company, 
Meriden, Conn.; filtering equipment. Conti- 
nental Machines, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sawing and band filing machine. 


H. G. Davis Inc., Bridgeport, Conn.; lubri- 
cating equipment. Dayton Rogers Mfg. Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn.; representative 
stampings made in small lots. Dayton Rubber 
Mfg. Company, Dayton, Ohio; vee belts and 
sheaves. Delta File Works, Philadelphia, Penna.; 
files. Detroit Power Screwdriver Company, 
Detroit, Michigan; automatic screwdriving 
machines and special hoppers. L. Heres De 
Wyk & Company, Ansonia, Conn.; collet 
chucks and drill bushings; valves; gears; coup- 
lings; taps and dies. Diamond Chain Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind.; all types of chains 
for industrial applications. Dodge Steel Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Penna.; heat treating 
equipment. 


Eastern Cutter Salvage Corp., Newark, 
N. J.; cutting tool salvage. Eclipse Counter- 
bore Company, Detroit, Michigan; counter- 
bores, countersinks; core drills, etc. Egyptian 
Lacquer Mfg. Company, New York, N. Y.; 
machinery finishing materials. Eastern Oil 
Refining Co., Wallingford, Conn.; heat treat- 
ing furnace accessories. Elbert Steel Corp., 
New York, N. Y.; high speed steel; tool steels; 
drill rod. Ellsworth Stee! & Supply Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; tool steels; taps; screws; 
etc. 

Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisc.; speed 
reducers. Federal Products Corp., Providence, 
R. I.; precision measuring instruments; Ford 
Motor Company, Johansson Division, Dear- 
born, Mich.; Johansson gauge blocks and ac- 
cessories. Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass.; 
recording instruments. 


General Electric Company, New Haven, 
Conn.; heat treating furnaces, controllers and 
starters. L. H. Gilmer Company, Philadelphia, 
Penna.; vee and flat belting. Goddard & 
Goddard Company, Detroit, Michigan; milling 
cutters, form and profile of the solid high 
speed steel and inserted blade type. Inserted 
serrated blade reamers. Gear hobs, spine hobs, 
etc. Gopher Machine & Tool Works. North 
Minneapolis, Minn.; “Tulip” counterbores. 
Greenfield Tap & Die Co., Greenfield, Mass.; 
general display of tools. Grob Brothers, Graf- 
ton, Wisc.; open end band saws; plain metal 
band saws. 
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The U. S. Government yearly 
requires a bewilderment of com- 
mercial and technical commodi- 
ties ranging from bicycles and 
toilet articles to generators and 
steel girders. Here is a vast, ex- 
panding market for your product 
—if you know the technique 
of selling to it. 


METHODS 
AND 
PROCEDURE 
IN FEDERAL 
PURCHASING 


By 
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A. S. BURACK 


Cuts through the official red tape 
surrounding Government procurement. 
It explains the purchasing rules and 
regulations of Federal agencies and 
provides in one place the answers to 
the questions: Who? What? When? 
Where? and, particularly, How? 

“A summary of the essential data 
required by the manufacturer or mer- 
chant . . . supplies practical informa- 
tion and instructions which will enable 
intelligent and effective cultivation of 
this field.”—U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
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Stork 


THE CONNECTICUT TELE- 
PHONE AND ELECTRIC COR- 
PORATION of Meriden has just 
released a new 72-page catalog 
which describes and illustrates new 
developments in hospital signal sys- 
tems. The publication covers the com- 
plete range of systems and equipment 
of the company’s Hospital Division. 


xk 


THE A. H. EMERY SPECIAL 
MACHINERY COMPANY of 
Stamford, has designed, built, and 
calibrated the weighing system of the 
Templin Precision Metal-Working 
Machine, the world’s greatest testing 
device, to be used in the research pro- 
gram of the Aluminum Company of 
America. A. H. Emery, Jr.; his son, 
A. H. Emery, 3rd; A. C. Tate; and his 
son, M. C. Tate, attended the first pub- 
lic display of the machine at Pitts- 
burgh, March 4, which is powerful 
enough to flatten a locomotive, yet so 
gentle it can crack a watch crystal 
without harming the works. The ma- 
chine, built by the Baldwin-Southwark 
Corp. of Philadelphia, is capable of 
exerting a force of 3,000,000 pounds 
in compression (pushing) and 1,000,- 
000 pounds in tension (pulling); yet 
it is so delicately balanced it will rec- 
ord the pressure required to crack an 
egg. 
xk 


THE MASON SILK COMPANY 
of Winsted has introduced to a lim- 
ited extent the use of Nylon in the 
manufacture of several of its products. 
Nylon, a new synthetic product de- 
veloped by the du Pont Co. after a 
long period of research, was produced 
until recently on a small scale in a 
“pilot” plant at the du Pont experi- 
mental station in Wilmington, Del., 
but a plant for commercial produc- 
tion has been completed at Seaford, 
Del. It can be made from a compound 
of coal, air and water as well as agri- 
cultural and mineral raw materials and 
is of special economic and industrial 
significance in that it opens up a new 
home market and lessens the depend- 
ence of United States manufacturers 
on foreign sources of supply. Its com- 
bined strength and elasticity render it 
particularly adapted to the manufac- 
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ture of fine hosiery as well as to a wide 
variety of textile purposes. 
= & 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY of 
Waterbury has issued a publication giv- 
ing in brief form some essential facts 
regarding the new Rockwell-Bristol 
Dilatometer, designed by Stanley P. 
Rockwell of Hartford. This new model 
is a direct reading Dilatometer which 
both indicates and makes an ink rec- 
ord of time-dilation and temperature 
dilation changes simultaneously, dur- 
ing heating and cooling cycles of fer- 
rous and non-ferrous metals, ceramics, 
and many other materials of rigid 
form. 

instruments for the automatic con- 
trol of temperature and humidity in 
the Dyeing and Finishing Departments 
of the Textile Mill will be exhibited 
by the Bristol Company at the 1940 
Knitting Arts Exhibition to be held in 
Philadelphia April 15th to the 18th. 

Bristol’s Metameter System of Tele- 
metering for measuring such values as 
liquid level, pressure, flow, temper- 
ature, mechanical motion and gate 
position—and recording these values 
on a chart a few hundred feet or 
several miles away at a central control 
point—will be a feature of the exhibit 
at the 1940 Water Works Convention 
in Kansas City, April 21-25. 

xk 
WILLIAM S. BACHMAN, an en- 
engineer in the Radio and Television 
Department of the General Electric 
Company’s Bridgeport plant, has re- 
ceived the company’s coveted Charles 
A. Coffin Foundation Award for out- 
standing accomplishment in advancing 
the electrical industry. Through his 
foresight and intiative, the ‘Tone 
Monitor” has been developed, a con- 
nection which makes degeneration ef- 
fective for tone improvement on radio 
receivers but does not handicap the 
sensitivity of the mechanism when 
receiving weak incoming signals. 
x 


THE LUX CLOCK COMPANY 
Waterbury, recently ‘shipped about 
500 alarm clocks featuring Rudy 
Vallee’s picture and the first line of 
his theme song—“My Time is Your 
Time”—on the face, to Vallee’s spon- 
sor’s advertising agency for reship- 
ment to every radio editor as a “plug” 
in his new radio series. 

Although there is no indication that 
mass production will result from this 
innovation, there is always the pos- 
sibility that the public may respond 
to this new idea thus adding a new 
source of revenue to the Lux Clock 
Company, Mr. Vallee, and his sponsors. 
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LEGISLATIVE HIGHLIGHTS 


(Continued from page 2) 


age or industrial waste, shall be dis- 
charged into navigable waters or 
tributaries thereof without the ap- 
proval of the public health service.” 
The Senate rejected the House amend- 
ment and appointed conferees (Bark- 
ley, Sheppard, and McNary) to work 
out the obstacles to passage. 


On the Fire 


WALSH-HEALEY ACT AMEND- 
MENTS—S. 1032. The Walsh bill 
extending the coverage of the Walsh- 
Healey Act to include contracts of 
$4,000 or more has already been heard 
by the House Judiciary Committee 
after having been passed by the Sen- 
ate. Charles Edison, Secretary of the 
Navy, told the Judiciary sub-com- 
mittee of the House that the bill will 
hamper the Navy in its program and 
that there were no cases of abuse of 
the law by splitting up the contracts 
among non-covered contractors. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCE- 
DURE — Walter-Logan Bills — S. 
915, H. R. 6324. Although these 
bills are ready for Senate and House 
floor votes, there is increasing opposi- 
tion by the Administration to the en- 
actment of this law to “regulate the 
regulators.” 


THE CENSUS QUESTION has 
been acted upon by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce and it was the 
subject of a resolution to the effect 
that it is the sense of the Senate that 
the questions proposed to be asked in 
relation to income in the 1940 indi- 
vidual census are most improper. 


OPPRESSIVE LABOR  PRAC- 
TICES—S. 1970. The LaFollette 
Bill providing heavy penalties for op- 
pressive labor practices is on the Sen- 
ate calendar awaiting floor considera- 
tion. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS—H. J. Res. 407. The pres- 
ent law has been extended by the 
House and approved by the Senate 
Finance Committee but it awaits a 
barrage of amendments on the Sen- 
ate floor. 


Talk 


U. S. MEDIATION BOARD—S. 
3410. A proposal by Wagner for a 
Mediation Board to be used in labor 
disputes and controversies is provided 
for in this bill under a voluntary ar- 
rangement. It’s legislation of the right 
type, but how it will fit in with the 
National Labor Relations Board in the 
labor picture is not made clear. 


TAXING MACHINES IN FAVOR 
OF MEN—S. 3560. Senator O’Ma- 
honey has introduced this bill which 
has for its purpose the reduction of 
taxes for employers of hand labor, but 
the intended effect is to decrease the 
use of machines and increase the use of 
men in production. A tax of this kind 
is not unheard of. But most men promi- 
nent in the field of public finance and 
taxation are agreed that taxes should 
be imposed for revenue and not to 
further any sociological purpose, re- 
gardless of how desirable that purpose 
may be. Their reasons are sound and 
obvious. The theory behind this bill 
is not unheard of, either. It is that 
the increase in the use of machines 
tends to increase unemployment and 
decrease the purchasing power which 
in turn causes a further decrease in 
production and a decrease in employ- 
ment, etc. Although economists 
throughout the land disagree violently 
and materially on innumerable theories 
of economics, one theory which all 
economists agree is false, strange to 
say, is the one just advanced and the 
one upon which this bill is based. 


WAGE AND HOUR AMEND- 
MENTS have been ready for House 
consideration for some time but action 
has been delayed pending proposed 
changes by the new Wage and Hour 
Administrator, Fleming. 


BUSINESS PATTERN 


(Continued from page 21) 


enough foreign and domestic orders on 
hand to keep busy well into the sec- 
ond half of the year. 

As a result of heavy foreign buying 
during the first part of the month, the 
sales of non-ferrous metals during Feb- 
ruary improved, copper sales being the 
highest since September. Prices of non- 
ferrous metals have shown moderate 
strength during recent weeks. 

Department store sales in the United 
States, affected somewhat by storms, 
were lower than for January but re- 
mained above a year ago. 
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HINTS FOR EXPORTERS 
(Continued from page 20) 


was recently elected President for the 
current year of the Bridgeport Export 
Managers’ Club. 

x*k 
Advanced Payment Advisable on 
Shipments to Syria and Lebanon. 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has warned that cash in 
advance should be required on all ship- 
ments to the above territories, unless 
they are willing to accept payment in 
blocked French francs. 

xkk 


Chicago World Trade Conference. 
The attendance last February, univer- 
sally and geographically, proves with- 
out a shadow of a doubt the interest 
today in foreign trade. Many of the 
leading figures in our country in the 
field of export and import not only 
were present but delivered timely talks 
on this vast subject. Some of these ad- 
dresses have been reproduced in “Ex- 
port Trade and Shipper” and, to ex- 
press it mildly, are well worth reading. 
xk 


The Proposed Inter-American 
Bank. In a recent discussion of the 
proposed Bank, which ultimately 
might not go beyond that stage, the 
Inter-American Financial and Eco- 
nomic Advisory Committee agreed to 
allot minimum subscriptions among 
the 21 American Republics in accord- 
ance with the importance of their 
foreign trade as follows: 
50 shares each—United States, Ar- 
gentina, Brazil 
35 shares each—Mexico, Venezuela 
30 shares each—Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba 
25 shares each—Peru 
20 shares each—Uruguay 
15 shares each—Bolivia 
10 shares each—Dominican Repub- 
lic, Guatemala, Panama 
§ shares each—Costa Rica, Ecua- 
dor, El Salvador, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Paraguay 
®.-Rit 
Argentina Exports to U. S. Ma- 
terially Increase. The Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce an- 
nounces an increase of 81% for Janu- 
ary and February of this year over 
the corresponding months in 1939; 
namely, $20 million compared to $11 
million respectively. The products ac- 
counting for most of these figures are: 
wool, dairy products, preserved meat, 
linseed, minerals and metals. 











THE CUNO ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


(Continued from page 6) 


porated into the designs of every en- 
gine manufactured by this concern. 
Today they are standard equipment on 
nearly every make of aircraft engine. 

Larger engines, longer flights, and 
higher performance demands of mili- 
tary service have increased the prob- 
lems of engine lubricating oil filtra- 
tion. With greater amounts of sludge 
being produced within the system by 
the engine, it became imperative to 
provide a filter that could be cleaned 
in flight. This might have been accom- 
plished by a method long used on 
machine tools whereby the element is 
periodically turned through a ratchet 
wrench or cam clutch mounted to the 
cartridge spindle in place of the pin 
handle, and connected by a tie rod to 
some moving part of the machine. 
But the industry’s insistence that there 
could be no external connections of 
any kind, eliminated this possibility 
from consideration. Cuno engineers 
went to work in collaboration with 
aeronautical engineers and produced, 
after exhaustive research and test, a 
completely automatic _ self-cleaning 
filter, entirely self-contained. 

Replacing the external handle of 
manually operated models, an oil 
driven motor is mounted to the filter 
head. The driving force for the motor 
is obtained from the engine oil pump. 
The reciprocating motion of a piston 
operating in a cylinder is converted to 
rotary motion turning the cartridge 
continuously. Thus the slots between 
discs are constantly cleaned as the 
filter element is rotated past the sta- 
tionary cleaner blades, permitting 
100% efficiency of the unit. The 
mechanism is self-starting and will 
remain in operation so long as the 
lubricating system is under pressure. 
Production of the self-cleaning filter 
has amounted to many thousand units 
and it is replacing hand operated 
models nearly as rapidly as new engines 
are designed. 

Another application in the aircraft 
industry has grown to major impor- 
tance within the last year. Hydraulic 
power is rapidly becoming universally 
accepted for the operation of retract- 
able landing gear, wing flaps, brakes, 
turrets, etc. Dirt, in any form, will 
seriously affect operation and in some 
cases cause absolute failure of the 
system should it lodge in the seats of 
control or regulating valves. In al- 


most every case where hydraulic power 
is used today for aircraft controls, 
Cuno filters are provided for positive 
protection against the foreign particles 
which, in spite of all precautions, find 
their way into the system. Of particu- 
lar importance in this service is the 
fact that the Cuno filter can be cleaned 
in flight without breaking pipe con- 
nections or interrupting the flow of oil. 


Engineering and Laboratory 


Except for a few standardized ap- 
plications of some of the small stock 
models, Cuno filter installations must 
almost invariably be engineered for 
each particular job. A large engineer- 
ing department is always at work on 
new designs to meet all kinds of spe- 
cial conditions. In a well equipped 
laboratory, research on new develop- 
ments is carried on. Here also is com- 
plete equipment for running test 
samples under operating conditions to 
determine exactly what results may be 
expected in actual practice. When the 
nature of the application is such that 
operating conditions cannot be dupli- 
cated in the laboratory, test units are 
sent into the field. A competent staff 
of trained engineering representatives 


GET 








located in. twenty-one key cities 
across the country, not only provide 
the requisite experience themselves, 
but enjoy the close cooperation and 
active participation of a factory staff 
of engineers in whose files are the com- 
posite results of experiences gained in 
many years of solving straining prob- 
lems successfully. Thus it may be said 
that the Cuno Engineering Corpora- 
tion offers an engineering service which 
is quite as important as the equipment 
it sells. Both are combined in the 
slogan “Cuno—Engineered Filtration”. 
Present officers are: Charles H. 
Cuno, president, treasurer and general 
manager; S. L. Wolfson, vice president 
in charge of engineering and manu- 
facturing; W. A. Barnhart, secretary, 
assistant treasurer and comptroller. 


TRANSPORTATION 
(Continued from page 19) 


a new sky sleeper service from Hart- 
ford direct to Los Angeles beginning 
March 4. The schedule calls for a de- 
parture from Hartford at 9:20 in the 
evening and arrival at Los Angeles 
the next afternoon at 3:25. 


THE ANSWER 


You can obtain authentic and confidential 
information about production and sales 
problems without charge. Protect the 
future profits of your firm through our 
Research Advisory Service. Just bring us 
your problems such as new outlets for 
your product, cheaper ways to manufac- 
ture, or new technical processes. We will 
submit them to several of the eight hun- 
dred cooperating laboratories best fitted to 


answer them and send their reports to 
you. For complete details send for our 
booklet, “Increasing Industry’s Profits 
Through Research”. 


THE HARTFORD CONNECTICUT TRUST COMPANY 
760 MAIN ST. — HARTFORD 


MERIDEN 
MIDDLETOWN 


WETHERSFIELD 
EAST HAMPTON 


STAFFORD SPRINGS 
ROCKVILLE 


Hartford Branch—650 Main St., Hartford 
Thames Branch—Norwich, Connecticut 


















Eastern Railroads Restore Free 
Pick-Up and Delivery Service Ef- 
fective March 25. After a 19-month 
trial of charging from 6 to 10 cents 
per 100 pounds for pick-up and deliv- 
ery service, the New York Central 
Railroad announced that it would re- 
store free pick-up and delivery service 
throughout its system, effective March 
25. In addition to the railroads in the 
New York Central System, others 
which will abandon the practice of 
charging for store-door delivery and 
pick-up include the Boston & Maine, 
the Delaware & Hudson, the Chicago 
Junction, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
and the Rutland. 


*& & ® 


Intercoastal Steamship Rates to be 
Advanced. The Intercoastal Steam- 
ship Freight Association voted to in- 
crease its general cargo rates both east- 
bound and westbound in amounts 
ranging from 5 to 20 percent effective 
May 1, 1940. No increases will be 
made in either eastbound or westbound 
class rates. However, the less-than- 
carload rates will be advanced by the 
same amount as the carload rate on the 
same commodity. It is claimed that the 
increased rates were necessary to en- 
able the intercoastal carriers to con- 
tinue in the trade. 


x*w 


Railroad Rates Reduced. Effective 
March 5, the Boston & Maine and 
Maine Central Railroads established a 
new rate for all commodities in lieu 
of the former first class, second class, 
third class and fourth class rates be- 
tween various points in Maine, Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire. The 
new rate is based on 90 percent of the 
former fourth class rate. This change 
was authorized over the objection of 
the motor carriers, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission finding that “the 
rail movement is now almost neg- 
ligible.” 
= & ® 


Net Income of Class I Railroads in 
1939. Class I railroads of the United 
States in 1939 had a net income of 
$94,638,951, the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads announced February 27. 
For the twelve months of 1938, Class I 
roads had a net deficit of $121,348,- 
707. 


Class I railroads for the month of 
December, 1939, had a net income of 
$36,622,251 compared with a net in- 
come of $22,495,109 in December, 
1938. 


Pier Locations in New York. There 
are shown below the new piers of some 
of the steamship lines that have re- 
cently changed their location in New 
York: 
American Republics Line, Pier 32, 
North River 
American South African Line, Pier 
84, North River 
Ellerman’s Wilson Line, Pier 5, 
Bush Docks, Brooklyn 
Grace Line, for all vessels in the 
Caribbean service, Pier 57, North 
River 
For the so-called “Santa” vessels in 
the West Coast of South Amer- 
ican service, Pier 58, North River 
For freighters in the West Coast of 
South American service, Pier 44, 
Foot of Conover Street, Brooklyn 
North Atlantic and Gulf Line, Pier 
33, Atlantic Basin, Brooklyn. 


xk 


ROGER SHERMAN MARES 
MOVING RECORD 


(Continued from page 9) 


dollies to move precision machinery 
into the small tool department— 
equipment which is used in working 
at tolerances at as small as a millionth 
of an inch. 

The 24 big planers, delicately 
aligned and weighing from 20 to 55 
tons, also required special handling to 
avoid damage, and were moved on the 
pneumatic-tired low-bed trailers. Some 
machinery had to be removed from the 
old building through holes in the 
floors from a height of five stories. 

The coordination of the tasks neces- 











A WIDE VARIETY of facts on oc- 
cupational disease will be made avail- 
able in a series of lectures at the forth- 
coming New England Health Institute 
to be held at the Hotel Bond, April 16, 
17, and 18. 


Among more than 100 papers to be 
delivered by authorities in the occu- 
pational disease field are: 

April 16—New Aspects of Industrial 
Hygiene 11:30 a.m. 
April 17—What Industry is Doing in 
the Prevention of Occupational 
Diseases 10:30 a.m. 
What the Insurance Fraternity is 
Doing in the Control of Occupa- 
tional Diseases. 11:30 a.m. 
The Effect of Various Dusts on the 
Human Organism 3:00 p.m. 
The Industrial Solvents: Their 
Physiological Effects 4:00 p.m. 
April 18—Industrial Dermatitis—Inci- 
dence, Cause and Prevention 
. 9:30 a.m. 

Engineering Methods of Occupational 

Disease Control 11:30 a.m. 




























































sary to Cause a minimum of interrup- 
tion to production required long, care- 
ful planning, and frequently involved 
simultaneous removal from four or five 
different sections of the old factory 
to dovetail with installation of the 
arrangement in the new structure in 
West Hartford. 

The work was pushed through re- 
gardless of weather conditions, the 
expanded crew working under key men 
of the regular rigging forces, in 
charge of two superintendents, much 
overtime and night work being re- 
quired to maintain planned schedules. 

Far exceeding original estimates, the 
average per day was 60 machines, at 
times as many as 100, a record largely 
made possible by the use of new meth- 
ods, including the specially-designed 
skids and rubber-cleated caterpillar 
tractors rather than the old-type skids 
and rollers. 

The Sherman concern some time 
ago completed the moving of Chance 
Vought division of United Aircraft 
to its new Stratford plant, and the 
subsequent transfer of Hamilton- 
Standard Propeller division to the old 
Chance Vought plant, and installation 
of Pratt & Whitney engine depart- 
ments in the former propeller plant. 





“TRADE ASSOCIATIONS IN LAW AND 
BUusINEss” 


by 
Benjamin F. Kirsh and 
Harold Roland Shapiro 


(Central Book Company, New York, 
$5.00) 


Manufacturers who participate in 
trade association activities will find it 
wise to familiarize themselves with the 
law as it now stands in its application 
to trade associations. The Robinson- 
Patman Act, the Fair Trade and Price 
Maintenance Laws of the various 
states, and the amendments to the 
Federal Trade Commission Act have 
materially affected the activities of 
cooperative movements. This book 
will play the role of handbook and 
reference book. It points out the ave- 
nues upon which trade associations 
may proceed and render more valu- 
able service to members in the light 
of the existing and the possible future 
course of the law. It contains the legal 
decision limiting the function of trade 
associations. 
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Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 
It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Acids 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber Prod 
Inc Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway New York 


Adding Machines 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Advertising Printing 

The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
Advertising Specialties 

The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 


Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 


Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 

Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 

Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Aircraft, Div 


United 


Vought-Sikorsky 
craft Corp 

Aluminum Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third 


United Air- 
Stratford 


Avenue 

West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) 
Aluminum Goods 

Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 

United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


Scovill 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Aromatics 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber Prod 
Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway New York 
Artificial Leather 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 


The Raybestos Div of 
Inc (brake lining, 
packing and wick) 
Assemblies, Small 

Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 

Bristol 


Raybestos-Manhattan 
clutch facings, sheet 
Bridgeport 


The Wallace 

Corp 
Automobile Accessories 

The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, 
body hardware) 

The Wiremold Co (automobile loom & wind 
shield wiper tubing) West Hartford 

Automotive Friction Fabrics 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis 
pensers) Waterbury 


seats, and 


Milford 


Bakelite Moldings 


The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Balls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 


stainless, 
Hartford 


burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, 


aluminum) 


The Abbott 


Barrels 
Ball Co (burnishing 


and tumbling) 
Hartford 

The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 

Hartford 





Bathroom Accessories 
The Charles Parker Co 


Bearings 
New Departure Div of General 


Meriden 


Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and roller) 
Stamford 

Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 

The Gong Bell Mfg Co 

Sargent and Co 

The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford Belting Co Hartford 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Thames Belting Co Norwich 


Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Meriden 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Co 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Co 


Manchester 


Ivoryton 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 
Stamford 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 

Box Board 
National Folding Box Co New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
3oard Co 
New Haven 
Montville 


Montville 
Manchester 


Norwich 


The New Haven Pulp & 

Box Co 

Brake Lining 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 


Robertson Paper 


Brass and Bronze 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire 
tubes) 

The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, 


rods, 
Waterbury 
sridgeport 
wire, rods) 
Bristol 
The Miller Co (Phosphor bronze in sheets, strips 
and rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Metals Co 
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Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products . 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable . 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Brooms—Brushes 
Brush Co 


Buckles 
Mfg Co (Dee 


The Donnelly New Britain 


New Haven 


Hartford 


The Fuller Hartford 


The Hatheway Rings) 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
New Britain 
Naugatuck 
Staffordville 


The Hawie Mfg Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co : 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform 
fastened) 
The Waterbury 


Danielson 


Staffordville 
Waterbury 
Hartford 
and tack 
Waterbury 


Button Co Waterbury 


Cabinets _ 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 
Cables—Wire 
The Wiremold Co (armored, armored 
and non-metallic sheathed cable) 


West Hartford 


Meriden 


leaded 


Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 


Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co 


Meriden 


(grey iron, 


brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 


New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 


Naugatuck 
iron and 
Branford 


aluminum) 
Malleable Iron 


steel) 


Fittings Co (malleable 


McLazon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (Grey Iron) 
Hartford 
The Greist Mfg Co (white metal, slush, per- 
manent moulds) 503 Blake St New Haven 


(brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aiuminum) Groten 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 


Wilcox 


brass) 


Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 

Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 

The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 

aluminum) Meriden 








Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 


Chains—Bead 

The Bead Chain Mfg Co 

Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber Prod 
Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway New York 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 

Waterbury 


Naugatuck 


Bridgeport 


Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company 
Clay 
Howard Compary (Fire Howard “B 
Temperature Dry) 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 
Manchester 


New Haven 


” and High 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Conduits 
The Wiremold Co (flexible steel and non-metallic 
flexible) West Hartford 


New London 


Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


(Paper) 
Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave 
Contract Meuufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 


Div) 
Mystic 


(¢ Consulting ) 
Hartford 


Copper 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manutacturing Co (pipe and_ service 
tubing) Waterbury 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 


Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 
The-New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Cork Cots 


Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


Seymour 
Seymour 
Bridgeport 
Sonoco Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Gair Thames Containers Div of the Robert Gair 
Co Inc New London 
Cosmetics 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
The Gilman Brothers 
Palmer Brothers 
Cotton Yarn 


Gilman 
New London 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 

Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cutlery 

Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Cut Stone 

The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 

The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 

single and duplex) Mystic 


The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Dictating Machines 

Dictaphone Corporation 
Die Castings 
Haven Co Inc 


Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Dispersions of Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber Prod 
Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway New York 
Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Bridgeport 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Newton-New 


Hartford 


New London 


IT’S 
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Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Edged Tools 
(axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 


Middletcwn 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 

The Collins Co 

Elastic Webbing 

The Russell Mfg Co 

Electric Appliances 

80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


Middletown 
The Silex Co 


Rockbestos 


New London 


Rockbestos 


Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Instruments 
The Bristol Co 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co 
Electric Wire 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Elevators 
Machinery Co 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Rockbestos 


Hartford 


New Haven 
Hartford 


Hartford 


The Eastern 
freight) 


(passenger and 
: New Haven 
Embalming Chemicals 


The Embalmers’ Supply Co Westport 
Engines 

Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 

marine) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitrey Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 

Curtis 1000 Inc 
Extractors—Tap 
94 Allyn St Hartford 

Eyelets 

The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 


Hartford 


The Walton Co 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
Felt 
American Felt Co Glenville 
Ferrules 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Wm Foulds & Company Manchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 


The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 

Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 


Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 
Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co » 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) 
Flow Meters 
The Bristol Co 


New Haven 
Bristol 


East Hampton 


Waterbury 


Waterbury 
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The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) 


Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 
Foundries 


Union Mfg. Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 
Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furniture—Anodic Aluminum 


The John P 


Warren McArthur Corporation Bantam 
Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Galvanizing & Electric Plating 

The Gillette-Vibber Co. New London 
Galvanizing 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 

Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure, vacuum, indicating, 
recording and controlling) Waterbury 


Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow and Petrelli Mfg Co New Haven 


Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Glass Coffee Makers 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co 
Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Works (production & cus- 
tom) 70 Knowlton St Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 


Hardware 


& Co Inc 


Branford 
Middletown 


The Silex Co 


Shelton 


Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 

The Excelsior Hardware Co 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 


Stamford 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc Danbury 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co Waterbury 
Heat Treating 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 


Bridgeport 
Hot Water Heaters 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Key Blanks 


New Haven 
Derby 


Sargent and Company 
The Graham Mfg Co 

Knit Goods 
American Hosiery Company 


New Britain 
(Advt.) 
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Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber Prod 
Inc) (rubber) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
136 Haven St New Haven 


Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company colonial 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
The Greist Mfg Co (portable, office, floor, table 
and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber Prod 
Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway New York 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 


Letterheads 

Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 

lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Equipment 

The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, 


A W Fiint Co 


(brass, 


Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Locks 


Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Machine Work 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
work only) 


The Hallden 


New Haven 


Stamford 
Stamford 


(contract 
Hartford 


(mill) 
Thomaston 
(bookbinders) 
Mystic 


Chain & 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Machinery 
Machine Company 


The Standard Machinery Co 


Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) 
The Patent Button Company 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malléable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, 
and sailboat hardware) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Measuring Instruments 
The Bristol Co (long distance) 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 
JT H Sessions & Son 
The Greist Mfg Co 
Scovill 


Bridgeport 


Branford 


deck, cabin 
Milford 
Middletown 


New Haven 


New London 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Bristol 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co 
The American Buckle Co 
trimmings) West Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
T H Sessions & Son 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chanel St 
New Haven 


Stamford 
New Britain 
(sheet metal overall 


Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 
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Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 
Mouldings 
The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways) 
West Hartford 
Moulds 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 

Brewery St 
The Sessons Foundry 
non ferrous metals) 


Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 


Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co 
mercial and industrial) 
Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 


Paperboard 

Gair Thames Containers Div of the Robert Gair 

Co Inc New London 

The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 

Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) 

National Folding Box Co (folding) 

The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Paper Clips 

The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


(steel) 141 
New Haven 
resisting for 

Bristol 


Co (heat 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 
Milldale 
Hartford 


Branford 


Hartford 
(domestic com- 
Stamford 


Meriden 


Montville 
New Haven 
New Haven 


Div) 
Mystic 


Div) 
Mystic 


Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Perfume Bases 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber Prod 
Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway New York 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) 
Pipe 
The Brass Co 


Ivoryton 


Seymour 
Bristol 
American (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
(copper, red brass 
Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 
and yellow brass) 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 


Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 


Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Presses 

The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 

embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 

Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 

craft Corp East Hartford 


Branford 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 
Branford 


Danielson 


Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 


The Bristol Co (recording and _ controlling) 


Waterbury 
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Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 
Railroad Equipment : 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp 
Razors 
Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber Prod 
Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway New York 
Recorders and Controllers 
The Bristol Co (humidity, motion and oper- 
ation) Waterbury 


Rocky Hill 


Stamford 


Shelton 


Refractories 
Howard Company 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel 
kanthal) 


New Haven 


chromium, 

Southport 

Retainers 

The Hartford Steel Ball Co 
motive) 


(hicycle & auto- 
Hartford 


Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 


Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 


Rivets 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The Blake & Johnson Co 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brass and aluminum tubular and _ solid 
copper) Bridgeport 


Manchester 


Milldale 


(brass, copper and 


Rods 


The Bristol Corp bronze) 


Bristol 


Brass (brass and 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 


Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber Prod 
Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway New York 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (‘‘Factice”’ 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubber Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber Prod 
Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway New York 


Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 


Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes. 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber Prod 
Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway New York 


Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Stratford 


Stratford 


New Haven 


Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 
Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company 


Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company 


Screw Machine Products 

The Blake & Johnson Co 
Centerless Grinding Works 

70 Knowlton St 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 

Truman & Barclay St 
The Humason Mfg Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) 
Sargent and Company 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (wood) 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
Waterville 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Forestville 
Waterbury 


Waterville 
New Haven 
Milldale 
Meriden 
Bridgeport 
and machine) 
Waterbury 


Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 


(Advt.) 
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Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co 


Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 


Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 


Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 


Sheet Metal.Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
J H Sessions & Son 


Waterbury 
Bristol 


Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) ; 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 
South Manchester 
Silverware 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel silver, 
silver plate and sterling) Meriden 
Silverware—Hotel & Institutional _ 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Plated Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 
Soap 
The J B Williams Co (industrial oe toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Speakers : 
Cinaudagraph Corp (High Fidelity for radios, 
thotion picture houses and public address 


systems) Stamford 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) 
503 Blake St 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 


Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 

The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 


Cheney Brothers 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Derby 


New London 


Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 

Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 


Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers —— 

Stam 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Stampings—Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Bridgeport 


New London 


Staples 
Sargent and Company 


Steel Castings 
The Hartford Eléctric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


New Haven 
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Steel Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Bristol 


Waterbury 


Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co 
Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 


Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Tap Extractors 
94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (controlling, 
indicating) 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 


Hartford 
Meriden 


New Haven 


Middletown 


The Walton Co 
New Haven 


Moodus 


Hartford 
Ivoryton 


recording and 
Waterbury 


Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 


Thomaston 


Bristol 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The oe Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for 
32 Beaver St 
Tubing 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 

Scovill (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Stamford 
Stamford 


collapsible 


tubes) 
Ansonia 


Manufacturing Co 


Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Waterbury 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co 


Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 


Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 


Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
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Hartford 


New Britain 


Venetian Blinds 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Co 
Vibrators—Pneumatic 
The New Haven Vibrator Co Inc 
mechanical operations) 
P O Box 1669 


Jewett City 
Hartford 


(for all 
New Haven 


Meriden 


Vises 
The Charles Parker Co 


Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co 
non-ferrous) 
American Felt Co (felt) 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) 
J H Sessions & Son 


Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Welding Rods 
Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (scratch brush) 
Bridgeport 


(brass, copper & 
Waterville 
Glenville 
Milldale 
Bristol 
Bristol 


Middletown 


Middletown 


The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


, New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) 


Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Southport 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 


(All 


New Haven 


Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co 
meshes) 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Connectors 
The Wiremold Co West Hartford 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 


Wire Dipping .Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


metals, all 
Southport 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co 


Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co 


(overall trimmings) 
West Haven 

(To Order) 
Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) 
Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Co 
Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


Southport 
West Hartford 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 
Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 
Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
(Advt.) 


Newton-New 











SERVICE 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


FOR SALE—RENT—WANTED 


FOR SALE. 1 Tabor Plain Jar Roll-over and Pattern Drawing Molding 
Machine No. 20024 with 40” x 50” Table, 25” Draw. 1 Tabor 22” 
Plain Jarring Roll-over and Pattern Drawing Molding Machine No. 
19157, complete with equipment. 1 International 7” Cylinder, 24” x 
36” Table, Type J Jarring Machine. Address S. E. 113. 


WANTED—JOB WORK. Special machinery and parts made to 
order. 73 years’ experience manufacturing machinery at your disposal. 
Your inquiries are solicited. Address S. E. 115. 


TOOL MAKING FACILITIES AVAILABLE. A large Connecticut 
producer of oil burners with a well equipped tool room and a number 
of good tool makers is in a position to accept additional work in its 
tool department on an hourly basis. The name of the company will be 
given to parties interested upon writing to S. E. 118. 


FOR RENT in Bridgeport approximately 20,000 square feet, one- 
story building. Columns on sixteen foot centers. Railroad siding and 
water facilities. Address $. E. 119. 


WANTED—We have equipment for manufacturing wood mechanisms 
for certain types of wood work, metal machine work and small punch- 
ing. Will gladly advise or quote on any item. Address S. E. 120. 


WANTED—CONTRACT WORK. A thoroughly reliable Connecti- 
cut manufacturer desires contract work of the machine, sheet metal, 
polishing and buffing varieties. Interested parties should write to S. E. 
121. 

SWAP? Factory rearrangement necessitates disposing of a seldom used 
planer, 48” x 48” x 8’. Would like to arrange with some shop to take 
this out, doing our work in payment. No cash required. Address SE-122. 


WANTED—CONTRACT WORK. Electrical manufacturer is look- 
ing for products to supplement their general line. Equipped with power 
presses, band saws, engine lathes, hand turret and automatic screw 
machines, bakelite presses. Inquiries should be addressed to SE-123. 


EMPLOYMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTA- 
TIVE. 10 years experience in securing large Government contracts 
for manufacturers, well informed on Government procedure. Bank 
references. Commission Basis. Address P. W. 510. 


EXECUTIVE POSITION desired by Cornell graduate, with wide 
practical experience, including managment, methods, plant arrangement, 
production control, cost control, incentives, new products and patents. 
Metal or plastic products preferred. Bank and industrial references. 
Married. Address P.W. 512. (A.M.) 


CHEMIST Yale graduate, University of Pennsylvania M.S. in Chem- 
istry, in late twenties is desirous of making connection with a Connecti- 
cut firm. Excellent laboratory, teaching, and industrial research experi- 
ence. Good references. Address P. W. 514. 


EXFCUTIVE. Graduate engineer who has demonstrated his abilities in 
sales promotion organization and industrial relations work desires to 
locate with Connecticut or New England manufacturer because of 
conditions arising out of a recent merger of a company with which he 
was connected for some 18 years. His qualifications can be readily 
demonstrated at interview. Address P. W. 519. 


GENERAL FOREMAN with diversified experience in metal fabrication, 
qualified to supervise modern machine tool production, assembling, tool 
design, wood and metal pattern making, brass foundry, heat treating, 
time study, metal treating and blacksmith work, development and 
experimental work at minimum cost and high quality. Address P. W. 
§22. 


ADVERTISING MAN. Young man just over thirty who has had over 
ten years industrial and agency advertising experience and who has 
been both assistant and advertising manager, now seeks a broader field 


in industrial sales promotion and advertising than now afforded in his 
present agency connection. Here is a real find in the promotion field. 
Address P. W. 525. 
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SECTION 


ANY SWAPPING YANKEES LEFT? If you are eager for more 
profitable sales, I'll exchange my sales and promotion experience, alert 
mentality, good health, and my loyal services for a return which at 


the end of a year or sooner will consider a good investment—or we 
part. Address P. W. 527. 


SERVICES OF EXPORT MANAGER AVAILABLE. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in every phase of exporting, including appointing sales dis- 
tributors, arranging local manufacture or assembly, directing sales and 
advertising, purchasing of materials abroad, etc. Has travelled in most 
countries of the world. Working knowledge of French and Spanish. In 
present position fifteen years. Good sales record. Best of references. 
Address P. W. 528. 

METALLURGIST available, with wide responsible experience in fer- 
rous products, including heat treatments, selection of proper materials, 
laboratory methods and control, and steel mill practices. Alloy and 
other steels, University graduate. Married. (M. A. M.) Address P. W. 
529. 

YOUR OFFICE routine has become a problem. The solution may be 
here. If you will interview a person with varied experience in manufac- 
turing and commercial office methods, I may be able to give you the 
ideas and render you the services you need. Anything is worth trying. 
Address P. W. 530. 

ACCOUNTANT—EXECUTIVE. Man experienced in factory and 
general accounting, practical systems, tax returns and insurance. One 
who can put spirit into an organization and get results. Desires to locate 


an opportunity with a growing company where he may prove his worth. 
Address P. W. 531. 


EXPERIENCED ENGLISH-SPANISH TRANSLATOR. Young man 
particularly well qualified legal terminology Roman-English law trans- 
lations desires position preferably in Connecticut. Address P. W. 532. 


DIE CUTTER. Man with ten years experience as a die cutter with 
manufacturing companies desires a position in his line of experience. 
For interview address P. W. 533. 


NO WEAK SISTER— Mail order and correspondence expert for New 


York City manufacturer, wants position in Connecticut. PW-534. 


FACTORY MANAGER or Superintendent—seasoned executive with 
practical management and engineering background, covering broad 
diversified manufacturing experience. Thorough knowledge of pur- 
chasing; budgets; cost analysis and reduction; product design; equip- 
ment tooling-up; materials; modern production methods; wage systems 


with incentives; plant upkeep; organization and labor relations. 
PW-535. 


PURCHASING AGENT AND FACTORY COST ACOUNT- 
ANT— Available immediately. Age 35, American, married and in excel- 
lent health. Seven years experience in purchasing. Seven years experi- 
ence in cost accounting, analysis of production and installation of cost 
and production control methods. Salary open. PW-536. 


ACCOUNTANT. Capable of filling treasurer, controller and account- 
ing positions. Have had twenty years experience, especially cost account- 
ing, budget and general administration of employees. Neat appearance 
and pleasing personality, age 45. PW-537. 


EXECUTIVE. Man with long experience in management of a business 
and who has an intimate knowledge of sales, accounting, and purchasing, 
now desires an opportunity to serve another New England concern since 
the recent change in stock ownership of the company which e-nployed 
him for many years. For detailed history and interview write PW-538. 


EXPORT MANAGER. Organizer and manager for 12 years of export 
devartment for Connecticut manufacturer, showing greatly increased 
sales volume, with knowledge of foreign market. Can secure results. 
Seeks new post due to liquidation. Address PW-539. 


YOUNG MAN. graduate of Babson Institute, business course covering 
production. distribution and finance, who has had some experience in 
operating a small publishing business, desires an opportunity to start 
“at the bottom” in a Connecticut manufacturing plant. He will outline 
qualifications at your convenience. PW-540. 


DO YOU NEED MONEY? Capital available for industry. Loans at 
414% for 12 years at an underwriting cost approximating 4% for all 
fees, appraisals, legal expenses, etc., can be obtained for such purposes 
as new buildings, additional working capital, debt funding, etc. No 
expense is incurred until the loan is made, at which time the under- 
writing cost is due. Minimum loan is $75,000. Manufacturers can 
receive a “Definitive” reply in 48 hours after receipt of the inquiry. 
For further details address Box C. A. 1. 





ROGER SHERMAN 


TRANSFER CO. 





(Inset.) Crane en rout yc 
70 feet long and required one truck traveling forward and another backward to transport. Three such cranes were hauled and set. 


e to the new Pratt & Whitney plant to unload and set 15 ton capacity overhead crane (below) in position. Crane was 


Heavy Hauling - Rigging - Steel Erection 


CRANES up to 60 ton capacity 
BOOMS up to 150 feet 
WINCH TRUCKS & TRAILERS up to 100 ton capacity 


JUST ASK _ Bigelow Boiler Works 
Chance - Sikorsky 
Hamilton Standard Propeller 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 
New Britain - Gridley Machine Co. 


HARTFORD NEW HAVEN 
8-153 56-1368 





Ade 


| WAITING TIME 
CS AND WASTED TRIPS-- 


oe 
MAKE APPOINTMENTS , Felyphine 


The more time you can spend actually talking to the man you 
have come to see, the more productive you can be. 

When you call ahead by Long Distance, you see your man at 
the appointed time instead of sitting indefinitely in his outer office. 
Many business men keep crowded schedules working smoothly 
by making appointments in advance — by Long Distance. This 
not only saves time but frequently avoids wasted trips. Such 
economy of valuable time pays dividends in the long run. 


See, Saue, Sell.-By Telephone! 


SS TRUMBULL STREET 
HARTEOND, CONNECTICUT 








